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A 251 Sizes 8-16 





Jietti‘(i“‘éSéS 


The transparent silk raincoat, with hood, is just the thing to 
keep in the schoolbag, purse, or pocket of the automobile, as it 
folds into a pouch of the same material only 6” square—hard 
to believe, but true. It comes in moss green in sizes small, me- 
dium and large. J 161 $6.75 




















J 254 J 253 
A warm Girl Scout bathrobe at the foot of the bed 


will make study time something to look forward 
to, and getting up on cold mornings much easier. The 
tailored trimming in reseda green is a lovely contrast 
to the rich, deep green of the robe. The slippers are 
of soft deep green leather with suede soles and cushion 
heels, with the trefoil emblem stamped on the toe. 


J 401 Robe. Sizes 10-16 $6.00 
J 402 Robe. Sizes 18-44 7.00 
H 191 Slippers. Sizes 3-8 1.25 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


National Equipment Service 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


this page 


We women, regardless of our age, 
love clothes. And we Girl Scouts love 
these official clothes. Mother ap- 
proves, too, for she knows that be- 


cause they are official, they will en- 


A raincoat warmly lined with checked 
flannel and styled in the latest fashion ap- 
peals to Girl Scouts and leaders. Made of 
the official cloth it may be used also as a 
light-weight coat on chilly days, making 
an ensemble with the official uniform. 


C 251 Sizes 18-44 





J 123 J 201 J 50! 


$7.00 
8.50 


Warm, rain-resisting and roomy, this sport jacket of dark 
green worsted is just the thing for hiking, tobogganing and 
school. As the zipper fastener comes apart at the bottom, there 
is no mussing of hair or tempers. The wool flannel shirt is soft 
green in color and tailored like a man’s. 


J 123 Sport jacket. Sizes 10-16 
J 124 Sport jacket. Sizes 36-44 
J 201 Flannel shirt. Sizes 10-44.0000.0000000000...... 4.75 
J 501 Beret. All colors 


Sweaters and skirts are perennial favorites for school and gen- 
eral sports wear. The official Girl Scout sweater in dark green 
with the trefoil emblem, as well as the lovely jade green sweater 
(without emblem) are popular with Girl Scouts of all ages. 
Closely knit of soft brushed wool, they will give lasting service 
without losing their shape. Sizes 28-44. 


J 254 Dark green $3.00 J 253 Jade green....... $3.00 
H 191 J 401 
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The Kitchen Calf 


Windy Lathrop planned a practical joke to keep Em from winning 
the rodeo cup, but as Oku Hung said, “He who laughs 
loudest in the day has no laugh for night” 


the next event at the rodeo. Emily 

Deneen of the Flying Crow ranch sat 
on her white-footed sorrel, Pal 0’ Mine, 
and tried to pin her usual wide smile on her 
tanned face. But for all it was a hot, dusty 
day in September, she was shivery, and 
twitchy, and clammy with nervousness in- 
side. So much depended on her placing first in this calf rop- 
ing. For perhaps the thirtieth time she adjusted the loop of 
her worn-smooth lariat ; for perhaps the thirtieth time Pinto 
Jones said, “Win this ropin’, Em, and we'll show Windy 
Lathrop whether or not our old Flyin’ Crow is draggin’ its 
feathers. Listen to him there!” 

“You don’t have to listen,” said Kip O'Malley grimly. 
“A deaf man could hear him without his ear trumpet.” 

“Yah-ah,”” Windy from his perch on the calf corral gate 
was yelling, “the old Flying Crow is feeling sick today.” 

“Just pretend it’s the wind blowing,’’ Em said, but the 
harried look deepened in her eyes. 

This was the day of the big rodeo in Buffalo Fork. For 
this great day pennies had been saved all summer, dresses 
ordered from mail order catalogues. For this day Em had 
practiced roping till her forearm was like so much firm cot- 
tonwood. For this day Pinto Jones had ordered a new and 
ornate pair of boots—and stoutly denied that they pinched 
his heel. Kip O’Malley had shined up the silver trappings 
on his prize saddle. (Kip had won this in Cheyenne a year 
ago.) Even Uncle Haze, who hated “‘togging up’’ of any 
kind, wore his ten gallon hat and a buckskin vest. 

These four had ridden in to Buffalo Fork on their favorite 
mounts. The wheezy old Flying Crow car had passed them, 
loaded with Oku Hung and his celebrative chocolate-and- 
almond cake, with the tenderfoot called ‘“‘The Live Oak’”’ 
and his mother, who was wedged in between a crock of potato 
salad and Juan, the surly roustabout, in a plaid wool shirt 
that smelled of moth balls. 

And, as usual in these rodeo contests, the keenest rivalry 
lay between the Slash T ranch and the Flying Crow. An 
amiable enough rivalry—for there was Tom Lathrop, owner 
of the Slash T, discussing water holes with Uncle Haze in 
the shade of the judges’ stand. There was Maw Lathrop, 
exchanging recipes with The Live Oak’s mother from the 


Tite Ladies’ Calf Roping would be 


By 
LENORA 
MATTINGLY 
WEBER 


Flying Crow. There was Dolly Lathrop, 
plump and uncomfortable in a green-and- 
white riding costume made three years ago, 
saying to Em, “Gosh, gal, how do you 
keep your schoolgirl figure? My sister has 
a new electric ice box, and I had to try all 
the ice cream recipes.’ Dolly had been 
visiting her married sister in the city. She 
had come back to the ranch two months previous, to get her 
roping arm and her trick riding horse in trim. An amiable 
enough rivalry, but keen and—as the day wore on—it was 
fanned to white heat by Windy’s constant blowing. ‘The 
Flying Crow,” announced Windy, loudly and often, “has 
let out its last squawk.” 

“There'll be some other last squawks before long,’’ Pinto 
Jones prophesied. 

“The old Crow will go home without even a pin feather 
left.” Evidently this analogy pleased Windy for he repeated 
it again and again. He had only to see anyone from the Flying 


Crow to let out a jeering yell, “Not a pin feather left!” 
A’ first the Flying Crow had paid little heed to Windy. 

As Oku Hung assured them, ‘The dog who barks 
loudest has poorest teeth.” But as the day and the rodeo 
progressed, Windy’s predictions began to take on dire 
ortent. 

Dolly Lathrop, Windy’s sister—she whose schoolgirl fig- 
ure was threatened—won the Trick and Fancy Riding. Dolly, 
on her lumbering white mare, had won this for three years 
now. Em had never crowded her for honors in it. Doing a 
hand stand in the saddle, twirling a rope while lying on 
your back—well, somehow it always seemed too “‘circusy’”’ 
to the utilitarian Em. After all, rodeos were supposed to show 
skill in roping, in riding outlaw horses, in hog-tying steers 
—things that were part of ranch life. 

Then came the Men’s Bronco Busting. A Slash T rider 
made a neat ride on a horse named Thunderbolt. But Kip 
O'Malley, top rider for the Flying Crow, made a spectacular, 
cheer-raising, breath-taking ride on Have Your Way. Kip 
was a rider for you! First place in the bucking contest went 
to him. 

Then came the Ladies’ Bucking. Dolly Lathrop managed 
to sit on a sun-fishing black mare. “But Dolly's neck al- 
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ALL THROUGH THE SUMMER EM HAD PRACTICED, AND 
HOPED, WITH THAT CUP IN THE CORNER OF HER MIND 


ways snaps,” commented the watching Kip. “T'll bet Gov- 
ernor Bill checks that against her.” 

The much loved governor of the State, himself a one- 
time cowboy, was one of the judges. That was another factor 
that made winning a happier thing, and losing a sadder 
thing, this day. Governor Bill was giving a trophy of his 
own to the contestant who, in Governor Bill’s opinion—and 
no opinion was fairer—proved to be the best all-around 
cowgirl, or cowboy. 

In the bucking contest Em drew a gray slippery bit of 
horsehood, rightly named Quicksilver, for his stiffened legs 
were never half a second in the same spot. “Ride ’im, Cow- 
girl!” the crowd yelled. And Em “rode ’im” straight up, 
one hand free, both feet scratching. Even-from the infield, 
you could see the delighted smile on Governor Bill’s face 
as he announced that first place went to Em Deneen of the 
Flying Crow. 

And then a miserable thing happened. Windy Lathrop 
beat Pinto Jones’s time in the Steer Roping by five and a half 
seconds. Em, watching, realized with sick disappointment 
that it was purely a case of all the breaks of the game going 
to Windy—and none to Pinto. Windy’s Brahma steer ran 
in a straight line; Windy’s rope was just right with the 
breeze. But Pinto’s rope caught on a horn of his steer; he 
had to take time to disengage it, make his loop over. Pinto 
Jones could not have looked more desolate if he’d lost his 
home, his horse, and his grandmother. 

In fact, the Flying Crow, from Uncle Haze down to 
Oku Hung, and including The Live Oak and his buxom 
mother, and Juan, the roustabout, all looked as though life 
was indeed real and earnest. The two bronco-busting vic- 
tories for the Flying Crow were now balanced by the trick- 
riding and roping victory for the Slash T. 


So now all hopes turned to Em. “Em, if you win the Calf 
Ropin’, that'll give us the edge. Why, gal,” this from the 
pale and pathetic Pinto Jones, “if you do yourself proud in 
the ropin’, you got a good chance to carry home Governor 
Bill’s trophy. It ain’t a bad little cup, Em, with them two 
stag-horn handles.” 

Em’s heart did an extra little somersault under her white 
silk shirt. She had always adored Governor Bill from the 
time she was a small youngster and he—a ranchman then— 
had visited the Flying Crow. That silver cup with the stag- 
horn handles, sitting close to Governor Bill's elbow in the 
judges’ stand, was more than a loving cup—it was Em's 
cup of happiness. All through the hot and busy summer, 
she had hoped and practiced with that cup in the corner of 
her mind and heart. 


IP O'MALLEY was saying, “Governor Bill’s strong 0” 

roping—because he says it’s one of the necessary arts 

on the plains. You needn't worry none about Dolly Lathrop 

copping the trick riding, because Governor Bill thinks that’s 
just folderols to amuse the kids.” 

Kip and Pinto had ridden beside Em, while The Live Oak 
and Oku Hung trailed along on foot to the calf-roping part 
of the infield. The calves were just being shagged into the 
corral. This corral had been used alternately for the wild 
broncos, the Brahma steers, and now for the calves. The 
rodeo committee had asked cowboys from each contesting 
ranch to bring in these calves off the range. 

Em gave a start, looked back as the gate swung shut after 
the calves. ‘For goodness sake—I thought I saw Susie in 
that bunch of calves.” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Kip O'Malley. “Susie has about 
as much business at a rodeo as a Pekingese has in a free-for- 
all dog fight.” 

“Poor Susie,’” mused Em tenderly. 
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Susie was a calf whose mother had given 
birth to Susie and then died, on a cold, 
windy day last April. Em had brought the 
limp and shivering calf into the Flying 
Crow kitchen. For a time Susie’s life hung 
on a slim thread, or rather on the slim stream of milk Em 
could coax down her throat. Diligently, patiently, the girl had 
taught the gaunt little red and white calf to drink from a 
bucket, by getting Susie to suck her finger, by guiding the 
finger down and down into the milk, and then slipping it 
away. All the Flying Crow rejoiced when Susie had quite 
mastered the art. Alas for their rejoicing, for never was a 
calf half as devoted to its maternal mother as Susie was to a 
bucket. As Pinto Jones said, ““You learned her so well, Em, 
all heaven and earth can’t unlearn her.” 


NCE Susie trailed Pinto Jones and his buckskin for a 

mile and a half, because Pinto carried a bucket of axle 
grease. Windy Lathrop told how once she came charging 
across the plains, trembling with anticipation, because he 
was delivering a bucket of molasses to the Professor. 

But as Susie grew to overgrown calfhood, Oku Hung re- 
belled at having a calf poking into his domain; and Uncle 
Haze rebelled at having a mollycoddle calf, not only stuffing 
herself at alfalfa stacks, but trampling and wasting feed. It 
fell upon Em and her Pal o’ Mine to wean poor Susie from 
the Flying Crow kitchen, from Flying Crow alfalfa stacks 
—from any and all buckets. How many, many times during 
the busy summer had Em on her sorrel shoved Susie on over 
to the Brakes, where other cows and calves grazed contentedly 
with no inner yearning for milk from a bucket. Susie was 
especially fond of Em—she always gave a plaintive bawl at 
sight of her, as though to unburden her grief at life doing 
her wrong. Pal o’ Mine always humored along her slow gait, 
reaching out now and then to nudge her reproachfully. 

Now Em took her place behind the starting line for the 
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calf roping. There were three contestants. 
One was Rose Day from the Flats. But 
Rose had plainly practiced throwing her 
loops on stationary fence posts, for she 
couldn't get the hang of dropping a loop 
cn a scared and scampering calf. 

Dolly Lathrop was second. Em could hear The Live Oak 
reading from his program to Oku Hung, “Calf to be given 
thirty feet start. If roper crosses foul line before signal from 
judges, he will be fined ten seconds. Each calf must be roped 
over the head, half head, or around the neck—loop may in- 
clude one front foot. Calf to be hogtied, three feet crossed—” 

““Watchee Missee Em,” said Oku Hung. 

Dolly Lathrop was riding her brother Windy’s roping 
horse, and a wary, wise old roping horse it was. The narrow 
corral gate was opened, and out shot a calf. No sooner had 
the calf passed the thirty foot mark, and the judge’s flag 
went up, than Dolly’s horse was in swift pursuit—Dolly’s 
loop twirling open and wide. Dolly missed her first throw, 
and the calf swerved sharply so that she had to change direc- 
tion. But her loop finally caught it, and the well-trained 
horse knew just how to yank the rope tightly about its legs 
and “bust it” neatly. 

Pinto commented, “Dolly's been having too many ice 
cream sodas for speed.” 

“Compared to her, Em’s a jack rabbit with a hound after 
it,” muttered Kip O'Malley. 

Dolly was slow in leaving the saddle, in reaching the side 
of the calf for the tying of its three legs together. When her 
hands went up, and the timing judge’s red flag went down, 
Pinto breathed with heavy relief. ““You can beat that time, 
Em, or I’m a daffodil!” 

And Kip added loyally, “Em’s downed a calf, brand- 
ed it, and sent it back to its mama in half that time!” 


IN FRONT OF THE GRANDSTAND RODE EM, WHILE 
A THUNDER OF CHEERS DROWNED OUT THE BAND 
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“Ready, Em!” The cheerful voice announced to all that 
the Flying Crow was about to show some real roping. 

The corral gate was pushed open. Windy Lathrop was 
there at the gate of the calf corral, helping to shove the 
calves out. A prodded calf spurted forward. Shooed on by 
cowboys who yelled and swung ropes, it crossed the thirty 
foot line, and the red flag went up. The calf slowed down, 
turned and looked resentfully back. Em, even as she dug her 
heels into Pal o’ Mine for his dash forward, saw that the 
calf was none other than Susie—the kitchen calf. 

Evidently Pal o' Mine recognized that familiar red and 
white calf, too. And evidently he saw no need for a mad 
plunge forward. He started at the same half-hearted gallop 
he used on those numerous occasions when Susie had had to 
be shagged back to the big herd. Em looked helplessly, be- 
wilderedly about, with a 
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Em swallowed down dust, and misery, and tears. She put 
on a poor excuse for a smile, somehow answered the sallies 
that greeted her, “What in thunderation, Em—your arm get 
paralyzed?” or “Was that a Christmas present to Dolly 
Lathrop?” She couldn’t look at Uncle Haze—always kind 
and generous. And The Live Oak’s reassuring smile only 
stabbed the deeper. 

She wished the show was over so she could go home. The 
contests were finished, but there were two amusement num- 
bers. Uncle Haze, and Tom Lathrop, and two other old- 
timers were each to drive a six-horse hitch in a wagon race. 
Following that would be the milking of wild heifers before 
an amused grandstand. 

The homesteader’s twelve-year-old boy pushed up to Em. 
He knew why she had failed so miserably, and he offered the 

greatest consolation he knew. 


sense of being in a night- 
mare. She hesitated _ still 
longer, wondering if she 
dare ask for another calf. But 
the starter motioned her on, 
and she realized sickly that 
because Susie had managed 
to reach the thirty foot line, 
she’d be counted a fair calf. 

Em heard the shrill en- 
thusiasm from the home- 
steader’s children. ‘‘Go to it, 
Em! Show ’em who’s the 
champ!” She dug her heels 
viciously into Pal o’ Mine. 
“Pal, we've got to go through 
with this.” 

If only Susie would streak 
out as a calf should! But she 
turned and looked at Em 
with her plaintive, quavering 
bawl that said plainer than 
words, “I know you won't 
hurt me.”” Em knew, in that 
miserable second, that she 
couldn’t “bust” Susie. She 
couldn’t do that something 
with a swift rope that would 
wham Susie down on her 
side so forcefully that the 
calf would think the end 


GOOD DAY 


By FRANCES FROST 


I walked the rainy autumn wood— 

The sky was grey, the day was good. 

I saw a tawny deer who stood 

With dark and gentle eyes, in blowing, 

Stiffened weeds, and marked his going, 

Lovely as wind and water flowing. 

I climbed the hill beside the wall 

Of field-stone tumbling, and the call 

Of southward-beating geese went tall 

Above the gold and dripping trees, 

Arrowed beneath the clouds. . . . I seized 

My heart in both my hands at these: 

In fallen leaves, a rabbit switching 

His puff of tail, his whiskers twitching; 

A fox with rain like cobwebs on 

His fur, across the grassy lawn 

And between the trees, swift-glimpsed 
and gone; 

And russet, beautiful, and wet, 

The maple fires; and green moss set 

Along the darkened pines. Such food 

Was mine in the windy autumn wood, 

And the brief and silver day was good! 


“Em, would you like some 
op?” 

Em shook her head. ‘‘Guess 
I'll stay here and watch the 
wagon race.’ She added over- 
brightly, “I hear you and 
your Dad are entering the 
milking contest. That’s fine.” 

“Yes—and I guess I'll go 
and get the bucket, and have 
it ready.” 

Em watched the hitching- 
up for the start of the wagon 
race. As though it mattered! 
As though anything matter- 
ed! She couldn’t even ap- 
preciate the explosiveness of 
Pinto Jones. ‘That sneakin’ 
Windy Lathrop knew what 
he was doin’ when he 
brought in Susie. And I told 
him he was a low-down 
skunk, and he says, ‘Why, 
that skim-milk calf would 
have high-tailed it faster 
than any, if you’d a run 
ahead with a bucket.’ And 
you oughta heard him laugh.” 

Oku Hung touched Em's 
arm, saying consolingly, “He 
who laughs loudest in the 





had come. . . . But the Flying 
Crow was counting on her. 

Again Em set her teeth. 
She had already lost valuable 
seconds. She threw her rope, and it lit on the calf’s head. 
But Susie, instead of racing wildly forward as a range calf 
would—trying to outrun the thing—backed up, and shook 
off the loop. And then—even then—she didn’t act like 
a “ropee,” but came toward the horse and rider. 

It was hopeless. Even if Em coiled another loop, busted 
Susie in record-breaking time, she couldn’t come up to Dolly 
Lathrop’s time. She turned Pal o’ Mine, and trotted back to 
the crowd and the calf corral. 

Not a cheer. Not a clap. Just an emptiness—with a 
few snickers, a few gasps of unbelief. Em didn’t look 
up, but began with trembling fingers coiling her twisted 
lariat. 

Pinto Jones and Kip O’Malley rode up beside her. She 
said flatly, ““I—I couldn’t do a good job on Susie.” 

Pinto spoke from his own grievously disappointed heart. 
“You got to remember a rodeo ain’t no orphan’s home. My 
grandmother’s bustle, but Windy will press the loud pedal 
now. 


“Then you might press the soft one,” Kip reproved gruffly. 


day has no laugh for night.” 

The wagon race started. 
The loud warning voice of 
the track chairman came over 
the loud speaker, ‘Clear the track for the wagon race!” 

Em wondered if she might slip away. She was suddenly 
unutterably tired, and she couldn’t manage an evening of 
gaiety with that increasing weight in her chest. The wagons 
were halfway around the track—Em heard the rattle of them, 
the yelling of the drivers, the cheers of the crowd. 

Suddenly a strange tenseness passed through the throng. 
One frantic yell sounded, “Hey there! Hey!” 

A glance told Em what was happening . . . and what 
would happen. The foolish Susie, who had not been corralled 
because the show was so nearly over, had happened to spy, 
across the track, the homesteader’s boy holding his bucket. 
The hot and hungry Susie had pushed her way through the 
fence that separated the infield from the race track, and 
started toward that bucket. 

Someone dashed frantically to head her off—but neither 
Susie’s mind nor body could be headed off. The cowboy, 
hearing the clatter of the oncoming wagons, dashed to safety. 
All that, Em saw ina flash. She saw, too, what would happen. 
Susie, in the middle of the track, (Continued on page 38) 
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All photographs of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin are re- 
produced here for the 
first time by courtesy of 
her great-mece, Mrs. 

G. Shepard. Photograph 
f Rachel Field, cour- 
tesy of Macmillan Co. 


By 
RACHEL FIELD 


The story in our June issue of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s meeting 
with Charles Dickens inspires Rachel 


Field to tell how she met Kate Douglas 


ISTORY has a way of repeating itself, and so 
perhaps it is not strange after all that I should 


be adding a sequel to the story of that little girl 
who journeyed with Charles Dickens on the Portland- 
to-Boston train so many years ago. My part of it hap- 
pened more than a quarter of a century ago which looks 
very impressive when written out like that, though it 
still seems not so far away to me now. I was nine years 
old, and the Christmas before had brought a copy of 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, to be read and re-read by 
the whole family. From that time on, the name Kate Douglas 
Wiggin became a sort of magic combination of letters to 
me. I cannot say that I felt with.quite the intensity she did 
about Charles Dickens; and I must confess that I was such 
a poor scholar that I couldn’t read her book to myself as 
she had all the long thick volumes of her favorite author, 
but by spring I practically knew the chapters by heart, and 
Rebecca and Emma Jane Perkins had become as real to me 
as the dozen children, older and younger than myself, who 
attended the little country school in Stockbridge. 

If I had been to a different sort of school I should no 
doubt have been able to read the book to myself; but then 
perhaps we should not have had time for our own produc- 
tion of “Rebecca” as we gave it on a June afternoon in the 
early nineteen hundreds. I don’t remember whose idea it 
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was to act out the book. However, one of our two teachers 
(the one who taught us to recite poetry and who was there- 
fore my favorite) undertook to do the dramatizing, and 
then came the day she appeared with sheets of closely writ- 
ten paper in her hands and told us the play was finished. 
And the next thing, she was saying that I was to play the 
part of Rebecca! I don’t suppose I shall ever feel quite so 
proud, or happy, or so full of responsibility again. I wasn’t 
altogether a novice. I had played Shylock in our school pro- 
duction of The Merchant of Venice that winter, and I had 
reveled in it (especially scraping the dagger on my shoe, 
thereby wearing out my second best pair) and felt myself 
already on the way to becoming a great actress. But as I 
walked home from school that noon, full of elation at my 
great piece of news, one thing did just a little trouble me. 
I knew from the descriptions that I didn’t look in the least 
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like the Rebecca of the book. Judging by looks, I ought to 
play Emma Jane, for she had been as round and freckled 
and red-haired as I. That meant I must act like Rebecca, 
and make the audience forget I wasn’t slim and dark and 


dashing. 


| pocorn back on it now I realize that we were very 
ambitious and that, though a covered porch was our 
only stage, and a clotheshorse, ill-disguised, had to do duty 
for the pair of horses that drew Mr. Cobb’s stagecoach, we 
were undismayed. Indeed so earnest were we, and so thor- 
oughly in the spirit of the book, that people in the audience 
still speak of it as a vivid and happy memory. It is a thou- 
sand pities that no one had a moving picture camera then, 
to take us going through our parts so seriously. I remember 
I was black and blue when the great day came, from prac- 
ticing falling into the lilac bushes, in the big scene where 
Rebecca makes her famous sale of soap to Mr. Aladdin. 
Fortunately none of the bruises showed, and the fall went 
off beautifully. I wore a gingham dress turned back to 
front as nearly like the description in the book as I could 
get it, and a hat had been trimmed with what suggested por- 
cupine quills. I had the pink parasol, too, an old one re- 
covered for the occasion. No one thought of giving us any 
make-up, but I doubt if we needed rouge, for our cheeks 
were so red with ex- 
citement. 

We all knew our own 
parts, and I knew all the 
others as well as mine. 
I don’t remember any- 
one needing prompting 
except the youngest 
scholar who played one 
of the missionary chil- 
dren, and who never 
could learn to speak 
her poem. Someone read 
it behind the scenes for 
her, and she stood with 
her finger in her mouth 
and nearly stopped the 
play in that scene. 
Mollie, who lived just 
across the street, played 
Emma Jane; and her 
brother was Mr. Cobb, 
in an old ulster of his 
father’s that came down 
to the floor. He and | 
had the whole first part 
together when I was 
supposed to be riding 
in the stagecoach to 
Riverboro. We sat on 
wooden boxes, and he 
flourished a long whip 
over the draped clothes- 
horse. I don’t think it 
ever occurred to us that 
we lacked any important properties for that scene, and the 
audience didn’t seem to mind either! Most of the other 
scholars doubled on their parts. My sister played one of 
the aunts, and also Rebecca’s mother. She was three years 
older than I, and I am sure she enjoyed a legitimate chance 
to show her authority over me in front of so many people. 
The tribe of Simpsons and the missionary children were 
one and the same, with a little shifting of costume behind 
scenes. 

It was a lovely summer afternoon, and practically the 
whole town turned out to see us. Admission was a quarter 
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each and, as I remember, we made over twenty-five dollars 
to give to some cause which I have forgotten in the glory 
of the performance itself. One of our most enthusiastic 
spectators was a New York publisher who came to Stock- 
bridge every summer. I never thought then that he was 
going to give me my first editorial job some dozen years 
later, or that he would keep on calling me “Rebecca” up to 
the day he died, only a year ago. I remember more especially 
how wonderful it seemed when the audience laughed in the 
funny parts and clapped; and how at the end, after we had 
all bowed in front of the two sheets that did for curtains, 
someone handed me a big bouquet of white daisies with a 
pink peony in the middle. Not even when I saw my first 
one-act play given behind real footlights, or when I held 
the first book I ever wrote in my hands, have I been quite 
so surprised and pleased. 

And then came the letter from Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
My mother, unknown to me, had written her all about our 
production, and had sent her a little snapshot of me in cos- 
tume, parasol and all. It was midsummer before her answer 
came, full of interest and enthusiasm. She was only just back 
from Europe, and regretted that she could not have seen her 
first stage-Rebecca. I used to pore over that letter and show 
it to everyone. It was written, if I remember rightly, on blue 
paper with a little design of a weather vane shaped like a 
quill-pen at the top, and ‘‘Quill- 
cote-on-Saco, Hollis, | Maine’ 
printed underneath. That was the 
name of her summer place where 
she had grown up as a child, and 
it was the scene of Rebecca's 
own Riverboro. All this she wrote 
out in the letter, and she asked my 
mother to come and see her there, 
and to bring me along, too. I wish 
I had that letter now, but it has 
gone the way of the snapshot. 
From the day of its arrival, how- 
ever, I counted Kate Douglas 
Wiggin as someone I really knew, 
though it was more than four 
years before we had our rather 
dramatic first meeting. 

By that time I was thirteen, and 
we had moved away from the vil- 
lage in the Berkshire Hills. I was 
in grammar school in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where teachers and 
pupils were much too busy with 
arithmetic and spelling and _par- 
sing sentences, to act out favorite 
books. I had at last learned to 
read and write, and though I had 
caught up in most things, arith- 
metic was then—and, alas, still is! 
—a mystery to me. New Chronicles 
of Rebecca had followed the 
earlier favorite, and was almost as 
worn with reading as its com- 
panion volume. They are still on 
the shelf above me as I write. That fall of 1909 we saw a 
notice in the papers that seriously interfered with my school 
work for weeks beforehand. It announced that Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm had been made into a play, and that it was 
to have its first appearance at the Court Square Theatre in 
November. That was enough for me! 

The Court Square Theatre had become for me a sort of 
modern Olympus where gods and goddesses moved in en- 
chanted paces in a “light that never was, on sea or land.” 
Only footlights gave that look to people’s eyes and faces. 
Their smiles and tears were not (Continued on page 42) 
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Fathers Do Understand 


Barbara lived in the biggest house in town, but there was 






no mother in it, and fathers are sometimes too busy to listen 


By 
JANET be : 
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posed mothers did. She 
couldn’t even remember her 
own mother, except in cer- 
tain glimpses caught before = 
she was three years old and 2 
still adoringly held in her 
memory, though she was six- 
teen now. Not that her father 
showed a special lack of understanding. He was 
the grandest father she could imagine. Only 
there were some things that couldn’t be talked 
over with him. 

People in Eastpoint said Barbara ‘took after” 
her father. She often wished she weren’t taking 
after him so fast in lean tallness, stretched up 
already to a height of five feet seven, and still 
going. From her father she had her lively dark 
eyes, and her dark, demure hair curling up from 
her neck in a natural roll. Her father was hand- 
some, while her features, which copied his, 
weren't pretty at all, she believed. Particularly 
she deplored her profile which showed a fore- 
head and nose meeting in a straight line. No 
one had told her that there were young faces 
like hers on old Greek coins. 

Barbara, at this moment on an autumn Friday 
afternoon, was just turning in at the gate of a broad up- 
sloping lawn. Theirs was the biggest and loveliest house in 
Eastpoint, lifted on a small hill all its own, near the edge 
of the town. Somber as the graying light, a cloud darkened 
Barbara's thoughts. Something vexing had happened this 
afternoon at Clara Dean’s where their Club had met to make 
plans for the Thanksgiving week-end party. 

Besides herself and Clara, there were ten other girls in 
the F. A. D. Club. The initials held no secret. Anybody 
could guess Friday Afternoon Dozen. But when they had 
organized, in the year before High School, the name had 
seemed a clever stroke since each of them had a fad of some 
sort. Now, instead, they had serious ambitions. 

Clara wanted to be a dancer. She often gave them im- 
provised performances, barefoot, in a homemade wispy cos- 
tume of chiffon. Tennis would do for Jean Walker's career. 
Kathie Barnes said she intended to go on the stage, but lately, 
since she had earnestly begged them to call her Katherine 
and had adopted a Jo March hair-cut, they suspected her of 
hopes of Hollywood. Three of the girls favored business; 
the Club’s membership included also, in the bud, a novelist, 
a playwright, a journalist, and a fashion designer, Susan 
Masters. Barbara’s hands worked skillfully with modeling 
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HER EYES BLURRED. 
HE JUST WASN'T COM- 
ING TO THE PARTY, 
AND HE HADN'T THE 
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clay. Everyone felt a 
little sorry about Alice 
Enright, the smallest 
girl in the crowd, who 
declared that nothing 
could satisfy her dreams 
except to sing in Grand 
Opera. When the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House 
in New York was ap- 
pealing over the radio 
for funds, she sent a 
whole month’s allow- 
ance, and framed the 
letter—signed by Miss 
Lucrezia Bori—which she received 
in acknowledgment. At present, 
Alice's thrushy voice hardly carried 
as far as row H of the High School 
auditorium. 

On usual Fridays the girls spent 
a great deal of time talking over 
their aspirations. The unusual Fri- 
days came in the fall when they 
began to discuss the annual Thanksgiving party. This year 
it was to be a dance, a quite formal affair, the boys wearing 
Tuxedos, the girls turning out in real evening dresses which 
reached to their slippers. 

Barbara, at home again, with time to spare before dinner, 
let her mind run over today’s meeting. Had she made a goose 
of herself to insist that they let her invite Wylie MacDill? 
How she wished she could ask her father! But he might 
laugh over her report of the argument. She felt pretty sure, 
though, that he wouldn't disapprove of the stand she had 
taken in Wylie’s defense after Kathie Barnes tittered, “The 
grocery boy!” 

If you looked at it one way, Wylie was just that. He 
worked for Schmidlap and Greenleaf, Eastpoint’s best gro- 
cery firm. Three days a week after school hours, and all day 
Saturday, he rode around on the delivery truck beside the 
oldest Mr. Greenleaf who had a rheumatic knee and wasn’t 
so spry. Wylie sped on long, lithe legs between the truck 
and kitchen entrances. Tonight, at dinner, she might say to 
her father, president of the Eastpoint National Bank: ‘Those 
potatoes you are eating were delivered at our back door by 
the boy I’ve invited to the Club’s Thanksgiving dance.” It 
wouldn't do any good to call him by name to her father, for 
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Wylie was fairly new to the town. He had 
come to Eastpoint and entered her class in 
High School last spring. 

Barbara remembered how enthusiastical- 
ly the meeting had started off with her an- 
nouncement: “Father says the Club may have our house for 
the dance. And he’ll pay the caterer.” 

With such an item of expense crossed off, the treasurer, 
Jean Walker, reminded them that they could let themselves 
go in some other direction. 

“The music!” This was Clara’s inspiration. “Do you sup- 
pose we could afford—” 

Half the roomful of voices proposed that they engage from 
the State university, twenty-five miles away, three student 
musicians who often played at Eastpoint’s country club 
dances. This syncopated trio, at piano, saxophone, and traps, 
would provide a program of the snappiest jazz. The vote 
taken carried noisily and ended on a shrill “Whoopee!” 
from Kathie Barnes. 

Clara, as president, hushed the clatter. They must put 
their minds next on the wording of the invitations, how to 
make them formal in the most approved style. Fortunately, 
someone had brought along a book on etiquette by an author 
named Pillar, or Post. Eleven pencils wrote as Clara dictated: 
“Miss So-and-so requests the pleasure of Mr. So-and-so’s 
company—”’ 

The most thrilling affair on hand—which boy each girl 
meant to ask—had been kept for the last. There were to be 
no extras at the dance, just an even dozen couples. Alice 
Enright, who was secretary, began to jot down names in pairs. 

“Kathie—I mean Katherine—Barnes ?” 

“Dick Harris.” 

Around the room the girls answered in turn, ten of them. 
The excitement died down. Everybody had given the name 
everybody else supposed she would. Only Barbara and Alice 
were left. 

“Barbara?”’ Alice’s pencil, without a pause, began to trace 
a capital M. 

Barbara knew they all expected her to ask Monty Powell, 
and Monty made her feel like a giraffe. Older people said 
kindly of him that he hadn't begun to get his growth yet. 
Monty was overplus in girth, though, and a weight to drag 
around. To make themselves look less ridiculous, she always 
crooked herself forward when they danced. For her, dancing 
with Monty was actually, physically, a pain in the neck. Yet he 
was a good sort and a friend, even if he did wisecrack too 
much, and waddle through a fox trot. She didn’t want to hurt 
his cheerful feelings, but she could not shape her lips to say 
his name. For once she would have a partner tall enough to 
make up for all the times she had been paired off with 
bouncing Monty. 


YLIE MacDILL.” Her answer uncorked a sputter 
of protest. 

“Then Monty's left out!” .. . "None of us know Wylie 
MacDill except in class.” . . . “But, Barbara, he doesn’t 
belong.” .. . “Why, he wouldn't even enjoy himself proba- 
bly!” Finally Kathie taunted, laughing, ‘“The grocery boy!” 

Kathie’s snobbery stiffened Barbara's spirit. 

“Well,” she said quietly, coldly, when they gave her the 
chance, “if he doesn’t ‘belong,’ why shouldn’t he? His man- 
ners are all right. You've all got respect enough for him in 
school. He could take over the Math class any day, and teach 
it! As for the grocery part of his life—maybe you’ve heard 
there’s a depression.” She sarcastically emphasized her last 
word and stopped, surprised to see how she had subdued 
them. 

“His father is dead, too.” Clara remembered that. “I’ve 
heard that he was somebody very important at the university. 
... And I think that if Barbara is giving her house for the 
party, she ought to be allowed to ask anyone she pleases.” 
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Then the tide of talk had turned in 
Wylie’s favor. Somebody said it would be 
“swell” to ask him, and Alice finished off 
the list with her own name. 

“I meant to ask my cousin Tom, but I'l! 
take Monty instead,” she offered generously. “He makes me 
feel almost tall!” 

For that gesture of friendship, Barbara’s heart still glowed 
toward Alice that evening as she sealed an envelope ad- 
dressed to Wylie. Years might go by before she could repay 
her. But if Alice’s dream of a début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House ever came true, she would be there to toss 
flowers at Alice’s feet. 

Wednesday's breakfast mail brought Wylie’s answer, 
formally ‘‘regretting.” At first, Barbara couldn't take it in. 
With the party more than three weeks away, he couldn't pos- 
sibly have another engagement. Had he declined out of 
downright shyness? If that was all, something might be done 
about it. Today she wouldn’t mention to any of the F. A. D.’s 
that he had turned down their party, not until she was sure 
why. Maybe she could still save her face with the Club. She 
must have sat at the breakfast table for some time without 
touching knife, fork, or spoon, for her father noticed. 


AD news in the mail?” he asked, puzzled by her with- 

drawn mood. 

“Oh, no, Dad! Thanks.’”’ To convince him, she hurriedly 
took a long swallow of cocoa. Of course, fathers couldn't 
understand how a foolish circumstance like this nicked a 
girl’s pride. 

At four o'clock the same day, she carried her homework 
to the deserted kitchen. This was the maid’s afternoon out, 
and their housekeeper-cook, Martha, was upstairs, napping 
On a shelf in line with Barbara’s eyes, the clock had creaked 
off thirty minutes and whanged the half hour before a ring 
at the back door startled her into motion. 

"Do tell me why you aren't coming to the dance.” Thank 
goodness that sentence hadn't escaped from her mind to her 
lips! She found herself facing the iceman. Mr. Greenleaf's 
truck chugged up the driveway ten minutes later. 

“Hello!” Wylie, hatless, his blond head glinting sandily, 
stared at her with gray, candid eyes. 

“Wait a moment, won't you?’ She smiled at his amaze- 
ment—and at the bunch of asparagus, gripped in his hand 
like a rigid bouquet. 

“Wish I could—” he cast a look in the direction of the 
truck, out of sight around a bend in the driveway—"‘but I've 
got to be on the jump.”” The asparagus changed hands, fum- 
bled by his into hers. 

“It’s about the party.”” Her quick voice held him. ‘I—we 
all want you to come.” 

“You wouldn’t, though, if you knew that I can’t dance 
any more than a kangaroo!” 

They burst out laughing. Mr. Greenleaf, invisible, honked 
the truck horn. 

“Is that the only reason you weren't coming?” 

“Sure thing!” 

“Then I'll teach you to dance.” 

“You couldn't, in three weeks.”’ 

“Yes, I can.” . 

“We'd better fix it up after school tomorrow.” 

Wylie ran. Mr. Greenleaf was tooting like Gabriel. 

On his next free afternoon Wylie came for a lesson. 
Barbara put I'// String Along with You on the phonograph. 

“It’s an easy fox trot to learn to,” she encouraged him. 
“Stand beside me, and do everything I do. Right foot for- 


ward. . . . Now the left. . . . Slide, close. . . . Dip back. 
. .. One, two... . When you get the step, we can try to- 
gether.” 


Within a week Wylie’s embarrassed knees had limbered 
up, and he no longer had the gait of a dancer on stilts. To 
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her delight, he was soon stepping out to the fanciest tunes. 
But no matter how much fun it was, they never allowed 
themselves more than an hour, because of school lessons. 

Sometimes they danced only half the hour away, and they 
really got acquainted, talking. She learned about Wylie’s 
father, who had died just a year ago, and about his father’s 
work at the State university. “Plotting the stars,” Wylie 
called it once. His father had been a teacher of astronomy. 
He wanted to be one, too. But unless he could win a scholar- 
ship, he couldn’t go on studying after High School. His 
mother and he had come to Eastpoint last spring because 
they hoped they could live cheaply here. He was saving as 
much as he could, too, out of his wages, for college expenses 
which a scholarship wouldn’t cover. 

Barbara realized that the empty place in Wylie’s life might 
be greater, maybe, than the unmothered place in hers, be- 
cause he remembered his father so well. She wanted him to 
know her own father. But her sports-loving father who was 
a whizz at squash had lately been spending his afternoons, 
after banking hours, at the Country Club, and so far his re- 
turn to the house had never happened to overlap one of 
Wylie’s visits. 

Their excitement pitched high, the F. A. D.’s held an 
“emergency session” on the Tuesday before Thanksgiving, 
though there was no emergency except a sheer need to talk. 
Clara reported again that her father and mother, and Mr. 
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t SHE SAW IN A DOOR- 
WAY A TALL FIGURE— 
WYLIE MACDILL. SHE 
WOULD HAVE TO SAY 
SOMETHING TO HIM 


and Mrs. Enright, and 
Mr. Robbins, had ac- 
cepted the honor voted 
them. They would 
chaperon the great oc- 
casion. By request, Alice 
re-read aloud a letter 
fromthe University Trio, 
pledging themselves to 
a program of the sea- 
son’s melodious hits. At 
that, Kathie broke out 
in husky-voiced and key- 
less rendering of You're 
My Relaxation. 

As usual, she had to 
be shushed. ‘‘Don’t be a 
hoodlum, Katherine!” 

“Now, what's every- 
body going to wear?” 
Susan Masters, coming 
fashion artist, put the 
question for the some- 
thing-teenth time. 

Through the hubbub, 
Barbara's thoughts fol- 
lowed a secret course. 
She and Wylie would 
have one more rehearsal 
to bolster up his cour- 
age, and meanwhile she 
meant to ask her father 
if he wouldn't please 
cut short his squash game that afternoon. Though she hated 
to. These days his business mind carried such a load of other 
people’s worries. A lonely feeling lumped up in her throat 
when she remembered that he hadn’t asked yet to see her 
new dress, of sapphire velvet and rippling to the floor, which 
Clara’s mother had helped her choose. 

The Club lingered until six o’clock when its members 
scattered with guilty speed in four directions from Clara’s 
corner. Yes, Martha assured out-of-breath Barbara, she still 
had time to change before dinner. And a special delivery 
letter had come for her a few minutes ago. Martha had put 
it upstairs on her dressing table. 





HO in the world had sent her a “special,” Barbara 
wondered, taking the top steps two at a bound. The 
envelope told her. She slit it open with shaky fingers. 

Dear Barbara: 

I can’t come to the party after all. You've been so 
kind, teaching me to dance and everything. Please ex- 
cuse me for not letting you know sooner. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wylie” 

Her eyes blurred the lines. There was no sense to be made 
of them. He just wasn’t coming to the party, and he hadn't 
the grace to say why. She had seen him at school today, in 
the last period before dismissal, so he wasn’t sick, or disabled. 
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Maybe he /ad looked a little pale. No, she was imagining 
that, searching for a cause to forgive him. 

“Face it, Barbara!’’ she told herself harshly. ‘“‘He’s let you 
down, four days before the party, too late to ask anyone else.” 

No boy in town would want a last minute bid. She couldn’t 
even fall back on bubbling Monty, who wouldn’t have cared 
when he was asked, or who asked him, so long as he got to 
the party. Suppose Wylie had gone into a sudden funk over 
his dancing. She’d take no more responsibility for him. She 
had done her best. His first refusal had offended only her 
vanity. His second scarred their friendship, just begun. And 
done for now. Forever. Her anger welled up into tears. 

Hurriedly closed, her door muffled the dinner gong. She 
was at the mirror,. flaking powder on her reddened nose, 
when her father knocked. 

“Anything wrong, Barbara?” 

She could only shake her head, ‘‘No,”’ avoiding his eyes. 

“Out with it, dear.” His hand on her shoulder gently 
faced her about. 

“Oh, it’s something so silly, Dad.” She looked at him 
mistily. ‘Nothing you would understand. I mean a man 
couldn't.” 

“Your dress for the party?” he guessed, helplessly. 

“No, that’s Oke.” 

“Tell me what. Maybe I can get the idea.” 

“I asked someone new to the dance, and I’ve just found 
out he’s let me down—not coming—no explanation at all. 
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... Thad to raise such a fuss to get him invited, too.’’ Once 
started, it was easier to go ahead with the story than to give 
it out in pieces. “He couldn’t dance, so I taught him. In our 
living room, to the phonograph. You would have met him 
here if you’d ever got back in time. I wanted you to. Now I 
don’t any more. I’m sore on him.” She stiffened her chin. 

“Whew!” Her father blew an exclamation of relief. ‘“By 
the way, who is this faithless young man?” 


HE grocery boy.” She gave a short laugh, meant to be 
ironical and cruel. 

“Grocery boy?” 

“For Schmidlap and Greenleaf. . . . Wylie MacDill.” 

The name seemed to mean something to her father. His 
changed expression was a study in astonishment. 

“Barbara, I want to get this straight. That’s a distinguished 
name for a grocery boy. Could he be, by any chance, the 
son— 

She finished for him: “The son of Professor MacDill. But 
I must say that having a famous astronomer for a father 
didn’t do much for his manners. Look at this note!’’ She 
handed it over, and babbled nervously on. “He has lived 
here in Eastpoint with his mother since last spring. I guess 
they are pretty poor. Some of the F. A. D.’s were snooty 
when I wanted him for the dance. You see, Dad, he’s tall. 
As tall as you are. I was tired of looking at the top of 
Monty’s head.” 

Weakly, she echoed her father’s laugh. 

“So it’s inches you want! Well, how would I do for a 
substitute ?’” His fond eyes teased her. 

“Oh, Dad, you'd be bored—” 

“Give me a show, won't you? After dinner we might 
have a dancing lesson. I want to do you proud.” 

Stepping bravely with her father to a tune which the 
phonograph had spun so often lately, she took a grim re- 
solve not to let herself care any more. For his sake, she was 
going to be a sport, as good a one as 
he was. On Thanksgiving day they 
went for a long quiet tramp in the 
country. Their breakfast on Friday 
was chatty, all about the party, but 
shortened by the noticeably early de- 
parture of Mr. Robbins, a large box 
under his arm as he left. 

“Have to visit the tailor this morn- 

ing,” he said. “This suit needs some 
fixing, and your new frock deserves a 
well-dressed partner.” 
All day Saturday, party sounds invaded the 
house. Doorbells buzzed, front and back. The 
telephone clamored for an answer. By mid-after- 
noon the caterer had swamped the kitchen. In- 
stead of dinner, Mr. Robbins and Barbara ate a 
snack served on trays in their bedrooms. 

Her new lovely dress, she thought, facing her 
mirrored self, put several years to her age. May- 
be it wasn’t the dress, but all she had gone 
through without a word to anyone except her 
father. Twice today Mr. Greenleaf’s truck, de- 
livering supplies, had deposited Wylie in the 
driveway to sprint for the kitchen. Unseen her- 
self, she had seen him from a window. He didn’t 
look at all cut down, or miserable. 

Preparations for music wafted up the stairs. 
Wham, on the piano. A drumming thud, thud- 
dity, thud. The saxophone crooned a phrase, 


and she gulped as the practising trio joined in jerky harmony. 


“Ready?” Her father came to the door. 

“All set.” 

“You're a dream, grown-up Barbara.” 

The squeeze of his warm hand (Continued on page 48) 
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WOMEN,” AND 


The Art of Reading Young 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


the art of beginning to read well is the place to do it in. 

The ideal place for young people to start the adventure 
is the haymow of a New England barn. Such a place has 
height and loneliness, two things a young reader ought to 
have, and certainly it has beauty. The swallows sweep in, 
every so often, and look at you with jeweled eyes. The whole 
place smells good. Looking good and smelling good are two 
points that are tremendously important ones also. But I 
realize that most readers don’t have a New England haymow 
handy. And most barns aren’t the cathedrals which I speak 
of, joining on to the house by stages of lesser houses, and 
with a cupola on top of everything to lift up the mind. The 
New Englanders didn't really need that, but it’s there just the 
same. They did need to join up the barn and the house, 
though, for the snow comes deep, and they wanted to keep 
all the members of the family together. Seeing that I can’t 
insist on the barn—and seeing that we can’t have all the 
people in the country flocking up to New England and 
leaving no place for potatoes—I shall have to do my level 
best without it. 

But the room, wherever it is, ought to be high; it ought 
to have low shelves, and be shut off from the rest of the 
house; and if it can be beautiful, so much the better. Heat 
comes much later, down near the bottom of the list. When a 
book is really good, it generates heat. Many people make 
their first mistake with libraries right here. They put you to 
sleep with steam. There should be a low bowl, full of what- 
ever wild flowers are native to the region. A fireplace is good, 
for it helps to supply that link with the outdoors so easily 
to be had in a barn. You don’t have to have comfortable 
chairs. But there should be at least one rug that doesn’t 
prickle you too deep in the stomach. This is a fair substitute 
for the hay. Oh, yes, and you have to have a map on the 
wall. With water in it, for whales to stick their noses up 
through and spout. 

The next most important thing is the books. Now most 


I: may sound queer, but the most important thing about 


grown-up readers have been educated up to believing that 
books are like biscuits, and that the only good ones are the 
ones right out of the oven. Young people, who have always 
had on their shoulders the business of keeping the world 
wholesome and alive, know better. They know that the best 
books are those that have been written the longest ago. Don 
Quixote, for instance—if it is the edition illustrated by 
Doré; The Leatherstocking Tales, which make out the noble 
Red Man to be nobler than he really was; and The Arabian 
Nights, written before our Northern ancestors had been 
broken of their habit of living in bearskins in the forest, and 
of gnawing bones. I am partial to The Arabian Nights be- 
cause I lived on the book one whole summer when I was a 
boy, sitting in the pasture to keep our Hereford bull from 
walking off with the bean-patch fence for a necklace. But 
it's good enough without any Hereford bull mixed in. 


HERE are lots of other old books that have the gift of 

being alive. Hans Andersen’s Tales, for they have the 
tinge of Northern sadness that was bred into our ancestral 
bones, thanks to our ancestors’ living in places where life dies 
beautifully and completely every autumn. And from the be- 
ginning, one ought to have sadness drilled into him day and 
night. It’s the hardest thing of all to find common, and it is 
as necessary as salt. A girl who knows how to feel properly 
sad, has got all the start she needs in life. 

Latin hymns are good, provided they can be read aloud to 
you before you can understand a single word of them, so 
you can have the chance to discover that poetry is magnificent 
rhythm and sound, and not just so many words. 

This brings me to the matter of reading aloud—which is 
about the finest reading of all. It is becoming a lost art, too. 
So if you have an aunt or an uncle—most fathers are too 
busy earning food for you to read aloud—who has a fine 
voice and no children of his own, by all means pay his board 
and keep, and make him a fixture of the household. Turn 
him loose on Scott’s Tales of a Grand father, and Hawthorne's 
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Twice-Told Tales. The 

latter book is more impor- 
tant, for it deals with older material, and the older the matter 
is, the better chance it has of being true. Any number of 
fairy stories have outlived two or three whole systems of 
astronomy and all the more modern sciences, and can still 
tell us the truth about ourselves, as chemistry cannot. You 
need Greek gods and goddesses, They can help you to live 
better than any number of aunts and uncles, or even school 
teachers. Bulfinch’s Age of Fable is good, as a guidebook; 
but you haven’t got under way until you meet the gods in a 
real story. 

I wish I knew some easy method of grouping good 
books. But there isn’t any. They are the strangest bed- 
fellows. For instance, John Fox’s The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, Petronius’s Cupid and Psyche story, Mother 
Goose, Alice in Wonderland, and Uncle Tom's Cabin get 
all together in the same boat in a young person’s heart. Why, 
it is hard to say. Perhaps because they all get down among 
our roots. Psyche into the roots of the world; Chad Buford 
and Uncle Tom into the roots of our nation; Mother Goose 
into the roots of our race; and Alice—well, Alice gets into 
our funny bones, and into the roots of the world as it ought 
to be. 


t 
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ie despair over discovering any yardstick to measure 
the goodness in books, I have just asked one of my young 
daughters, who is twelve years old, to tell me four books that 
are favorites of hers, and why. She says, Heidi, because it is 
kind of sad; Tom Sawyer, because it is kind of bad, and tells 
about a regular, honest-to-goodness boy who likes to explore 
and who is “free and independent” ; Peter Pan, because it is 
also sad, is dainty, and has fairies in it; and 
Treasure Island, because it is exciting, and has 
fighting and “‘scares’’ in it. I think these are all 
good books, and all very good reasons. Certainly 
fighting is a better thing to have in a book than in 
real life. And notice how two of the four books 
have sadness in them. Just as I surmised. This 
particular daughter of mine happens to be a poet 
also, so that makes her all the keener as a critic. 
Gulliver's Travels and Robinson Crusoe—can 
any one think of one without the other ?—belong 
together on every low library shelf, of course. 
And Pilgrim's Progress hasn’t moved into the 
parlor, along with the family album that is full of 
antique family moustaches, for good, even yet. 
All three of these are of a kind, for they put a 
new perspective on things. They get down on their 
hands and knees, and see the world as only a seri- 
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ous child can see it. The first and last rather bother 
adults for this very reason, and they say they are 
satirical and theological, and so avoid them all 
they can. But children aren’t deceived. These 
books are fables, and not news. As it happens, of 
course, fables are about twice as valuable and 
twice as exciting as news, for they connect up this 
week with last, as news never does, and they are 
also literature. 

That brings me to the heated question: should 
good books be literature? This is easily answered. 
They cannot be anything else. I don’t mean to say 
that they have to be written in the style that is 
often called “literary.” Frequently the very worst 
books get written so. Uncle Tom's Cabin—and 
here I take my life in my hands since this book 
was written in my home town and conceived three 
pews ahead of mine in my church—is in pretty 
awful style. But it has survived that handicap by 
creating at least four characters that are fabulous 
and therefore alive. 

What a good book should do, is to present something that 
is a design and a pattern, and so always better, or worse, 
than what we call life. A fable, or in other words, a piece of 
art. I have had at least three aunts whom I would have loved 
in literature; for they were literature. That was the matter 
with them in real life. They were out of place. I couldn't love 
them, as it was. I cannot wash behind my ears even today 
without thinking of one of them. Too good to be true. You 
can really enjoy a battle and wholesale massacre, in a book. 
As a piece of art. 


ICTURES are as much as the words are themselves, if 

they are the right kind. The Mad Hatter and the Duchess 
are as much Sir John Tenniel’s as Lewis Carroll's. Doré saw 
the angels the way Dante saw them. I read The Divine 
Comedy as a boy just by the pictures, and I got to know 
Dante and Virgil and the eagle as well as I knew Father 
William and the son who asked too many questions. A. B. 
Frost did as much for Uncle Remus and the Tar Baby as Joel 
Chandler Harris did. 

That reminds me that no boy or girl can hope to grow up 
right who doesn’t know his Uncle Remus and his Aesop by 
heart. Both books need to be worn right out. I can say almost 
as much for The Water Babies—the First Part, that is, up 
to where Tom goes into the brook and leaves the Widow 
teaching her babble-school and thinking Tom is safe on the 
straw in the oasthouse, where she Icft him. The rest of the 
book is a Victorian mistake. A story-teller ought to be barred 
by law from trying to be a reformer. 

Some of the best books are ones that can get along without 
an author. I don’t mean by that, of course, that an author 
wasn't necessary to get the book started off. But once they 
were off, they asked no odds 
of a great name to keep them 
afloat. They didn’t need any 
brothers and sisters. These books 
I have in mind have stood up 
on their own heels. They used 
their creators merely as a means. 
They would have been written 
by somebody, if the particular 
author hadn’t come along at the 
time they needed to be born. 
Who, for example, can name 
offhand the author of that slice 
of young English life that three 
generations of good Americans 
have been brought up on, Tov 
Brown's School Days? Ask, and 


PAINTER AT LARGE people (Continued on page 46) 
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Bright 
Lagoon 


Kats winds a famous Holly- 
wood producer around her 


little finger 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 


Illustrations by 
Harvé Stein 


THE STORY SO FAR: “Bright Lagoon,” famous orange 
plantation in Florida owned for generations by the 
Gaylords, had run down under the third Jasper Gay- 
lord who cared more about writing a history of the Middle 
Ages than about growing fruit. His daughters, Josephine, 
Mandy and Carroll, were delighted when the Ashtons, a 
doctor’s family, established a sanatorium at ‘Golden Point,” 
a neighboring plantation. Joel and Jon Ashton and the Gay- 
lord girls soon became friends. They were intrigued by a 
patient of Doctor Ashton’s, a golden-haired girl named Kits 
Cronin, who seemed to be haunted by some mysterious fear. 
Later, Miss Cronin proved to be the celebrated Catharine 
Crown, screen actress. The girls were broken-hearted when 
she offered to buy the heavily mortgaged “Bright Lagoon,” 
and their father accepted the offer. Before negotiations were 
completed, however, Miss Crown announced her intention 
of returning to Hollywood. She persuaded a well-known 
producer to come to Florida with her new contract, and ar- 
ranged, during his visit, to put on a play made from Jasper 
Gaylord’s history, hinting, meanwhile, that “Bright Lagoon” 
might be saved for the Gaylords as a result of her plan. 


PART VI 
‘To evening Josephine, Mandy, and Carroll talked 


until well past midnight, sitting cross-legged on Jose- 

phine’s old-fashioned four-poster bed like three indus- 
trious young tailors. Though in their case, it was tongues 
and not needles that were flying briskly. 

Mandy's rather breathless report of the tea-hour happen- 
ings that afternoon at Golden Point contained such a wealth 
of exciting material for conjecture that they might have 
been sitting there when dawn broke, still talking, if sleep 
had not finally conquered curiosity. 

That Kits was really Catharine Crown; that the great 
Jacob Rothwyne was actually coming to Golden Point, and 
would act as audience for the play Kits was going to make 
somehow out of Daddy’s history; that Kits had agreed, of 
her own accord, to withdraw her offer for Bright Lagoon 
if Mandy asked it, and would still do so upon request— 
any single one of these bits of information would have pro- 
vided a thrill in itself, and taken together they were epoch- 





“MAY I HAVE IT, 
JAKE ?”’ KITS ASKED. 
“I'VE ALWAYS WANT- 
ED TO DO ACOSTUME 
PIECE, AND THIS IS 
SURE-FIRE STUFF.” 


making in the heretofore peaceful routine of their daily lives 

“But what do you suppose,’ Carroll asked, for perhaps 
the twentieth time that night, ‘made Kits run away? And 
you said she admitted she is still scared of going back.” 

“It’s certainly puzzling,” Mandy agreed. “But what's 
bothering me even more to puzzle out,”’ she added, “is how 
she’s going to get up a play, in one week, that'll be good 
enough to let Mr. Rothwyne see. Jo, are you thrilled to 
pieces over the chance to act before a real movie producer?” 

To Mandy's surprise, her sister hesitated, and looked a 
little sheepish. 

“I know I've raved on a lot about wanting to go into the 
movies,” Jo confessed. “I can’t blame you and Carroll if you 
laugh at me now. A month ago, I'd have been in the seventh 
heaven over a chance like this. And now—” 

“You don’t mean you don’t care about it?” Carroll burst 
out incredulously. “But, Jo—" 

“I know. I know all you’re going to say,”” Josephine said, 
a trifle snappishly. ‘It was easy enough to wish things, and 
make plans while we were all three stuck here in Florida, 
probably for the rest of our lives. It was fun imagining im- 
possibilities—the way we used to make up stories when we 
were little, about what we'd do if a fairy gave us three 
wishes. We didn’t really expect it ever to happen. But now, 
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when there’s a chance of our all going away— 
traveling with Daddy—school in Paris—” Her 
voice trailed off on a note of dreamy satisfaction. 
“Go ahead—laugh!” she wound up defiantly. “I 
know now I've a lot to learn about life before I 
can decide what I want my future to be. But I 
think \'d like to write some day, like Daddy. And 
to do that, I know I need the best education I can 
get, and a chance to go places and see people and 
—and what they're doing and thinking. I'm will- 
ing to work for it too, and work hard, as Daddy has done.” 

“Good for you, Jo!” Mandy applauded. “I know you'll 
do something worth while one of these days. I’ve always felt 
you had it in you. For my part, I still cling to my idea of a 
good business course, that will help me to come home and 
manage Bright Lagoon as a paying concern some day. If 
only Daddy doesn’t sell it first,” she sighed. 

“I’m too sleepy to know what I want to do,” Carroll 
murmured, stretching. “I’m talked out, girls. Good-night, 
I’m off to bed.” 

“Me, too,” Mandy said ungrammatically, and stood up, 
brushing her bright hair out of her eyes. “We don’t have to 
start our careers tonight, praise be!” 

The week that followed was a busy and exciting time for 
the combined households of Bright Lagoon and Golden 
Point. Kits had thrown herself heart and soul into the pro- 
duction of the proposed play, and she drafted the others into 
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service with clever and competent generalship. 

They must motor up to Miami for the purchase 
of the materials to make her minstrel’s costume; 
she and Jasper together must go over the lengthy 
manuscript, and pick out the parts that fitted best 
into her conception of what would dramatize; 
Jon and Joel must help with her carefully planned 
lighting effects, and rig up a homemade but very 
ingenious spotlight for the tiny Bright Lagoon 
stage. She kept them all in a whirl of action, in- 
terspersed with frequent and exacting rehearsals of the very 
simple parts assigned to the five amateur actors. 

Mrs. Ashton, in consultation with Mandy and black Aunt 
Sam, helped them plan a charming little supper to be served 
after the performance. Dr. Ashton made arrangements to 
have his car meet Jacob Rothwyne at Miami, and bring him 
to Golden Point; and Kits worked with every sub-commit- 
tee, and capably supervised each smallest detail of their plans. 

And so, finally, the great day arrived at last. A glorious 
day, fortunately one of Florida’s extra-specials, as Mandy 
dubbed it approvingly; warm, gold and blue, with a gentle 
breeze to move the palm fronds lightly, and keep the sun- 
shine from becoming too tropical in intensity for comfort. 

The big hall at Bright Lagoon had been scrubbed and 
polished till every bit of the ancient, dark woodwork shone 
with a warm luster like the sheen of heavy old silk. Chairs 
were grouped in the most advantageous positions in front 
of the stage, and Mandy and Aunt Sam brought the original 
faded velvet curtains of deep wine color out of their long 
storage in a trunk, and beat and aired them for rehanging 
in their accustomed place behind the footlights. 


HEY held a secret dress rehearsal the night before the 

performance, at which not even Jasper himself was al- 
lowed to be present. Kits was springing a surprise on her 
small audience, and no one outside the cast was permitted 
to know what was in the wind. Even the young actors and 
actresses, as it was to prove later, had no real conception of 
the underlying reason for the performance of the play at 
this particular time. 

Only Mandy, remembering Kits’s strange remark on the 
day she telephoned the producer in Hollywood, “If you've 
ever longed to save Bright Lagoon, now’s your chance,”’ had 
a faint, incredulous suspicion that hardly dared to call itself 
a hope, and she did not hint at 
this suspicion, even to Josephine. 

Her father had no thought of 
anything of the sort, she was cer- 
tain. He treated Kits like a charm- 
ing and rather spoiled child who 
was to be humored because of her 
pretty, coaxing manners, and not 
taken very seriously otherwise. 

Breathlessly Mandy wondered 
whether even Kits could put it 
over, supposing her suspicion was 
correct. 

“For goodness sake, stop think- 
ing about it,” she scolded herself 
severely, at last. “You're getting 
positively jittery. And you haven't 
a scrap of evidence to support your 
idea, anyway. It’s probably all 
moonshine and imagination.” 

Mr. Rothwyne was to arrive at Golden Point just before 
the evening meal, so no one at Bright Lagoon had met 
him when he walked in with Dr. and Mrs. Ashton at the 
time scheduled for the performance to begin. And then, it 
developed, he had brought his secretary with him also, a 
thin, wiry little man by the name of Piper, thereby swelling 
the tiny audience by one more. 
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Kits and the twins had come over ahead of the 
others, of course, as costumes must be donned, 
and make-up applied. But at long last, everyone 
was ready; the stage set; and old Uncle Eph, and 
Dr. Ashton’s chauffeur, Michael, stationed in the 
wings to act as stage hands for the raising and 
lowering of the faded velvet curtains, and the 
manipulation of the lights. 

Then the audience of six—Dr. and Mrs. Ash- 
ton, Geoffrey Wynne, the boys’ tutor, the famous 
Mr. Rothwyne, Mr. Piper, and the author—filed in and took 
the chairs provided for them. At the back of the hall, a 
seventh spectator, much the most excited of all—old Aunt 
Sam—hovered like a little bent-over black shadow, waiting 
to see her “chillun’s’’ dramatic talents displayed. 


Nk place you’ve got here for theatricals,” the great 
Rothwyne said to Jasper Gaylord, nodding approvingly 
about the long-hall with its fine proportions, and its small 
stage at the far end. 

He was a big man with graying hair, keen eyes, a swarthy 
complexion, and a kindly smile that completely masked 
whatever he might be thinking and feeling behind it. If 
now he felt a trifle bored by the prospect of sitting through 
that bane of every professional, a dramatic performance by 
amateurs, his pleasant manner gave no hint of it. 

He was here tonight for one purpose, and one only: to 
win back a temperamental and runaway star whose past pic- 
tures had proved exceedingly remunerative to the company 
of which he was president and principal stockholder. If, 
therefore, it suited Kits’s whim to put him through this eve- 
ning’s rather ridiculous proceedings, he would humor her. 
Anything to get her name, in her cramped, neat hand, on 
the dotted line of the contract at that moment reposing in 
his pocket. Besides, though she was undoubtedly a spoiled 
little minx, he was very fond of her. She had a good heart, 
and a most excellent head on her slim young shoulders. 

He was thinking about her while he lis- 
tened courteously to the remarks of Jasper 
and Dr. Ashton on either side of him, as 
they waited for the curtain to rise. He sup- 
posed there would be the usual amateurish 
delay, and composed himself to patience. 

But contrary to these expectations, prompt- 
ly on the deep boom of half-past eight from 
the grandfather clock at the other end of the 
hall, the lights went out, and the rosy glow 
of the footlights took their place. 

“Prompt, eh?” Rothwyne muttered to the 
, doctor on his right. ‘““That’s Kits, of course.” 
After all, since she had 
planned the thing, the 
evening might not go so 
badly as he expected. 

The wine-red curtains 
did not part at once 
when the  footlights 
came on. Instead the 
soft, liquid notes of a 
violin stole out into the 
| darkened hall from 
; somewhere back stage. 
| Rothwyne sat up 
straighter. Someone, 
whoever it was, was 
playing very well; rath- 
er better than well, to 
admit the truth. And 
the strains were familiar 
enough to startle him. 
It was the lovely, plain- 
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tive theme song from his as yet unreleased pic- 
ture, Maid of France, for which he had originally 
destined Catharine ‘Crown to play the title réle. 

Of course Kits had taught the melody to the 
unseen player, because it hadn’t been used yet in 
any advance publicity. He nodded his head, keep- 
ing time to the beat of the music. He fancied 
Kits had used the song for her prologue tonight 
especially to please him. 

The tones of the violin swelled to a warm 
crescendo, held a fine, high note on a clear sobbing breath 
of sound, and died into silence. The velvet curtains parted 
soundlessly and disclosed the stage, in darkness except for 


‘a real fire that flickered rosily in a small grate in the little 


built-in fireplace at the left of the stage. 

Three girls and a boy, in the ordinary clothes of today, 
sat on the floor around the hearth in various lazy attitudes 
of attention. Mandy, in her yellow tennis dress, her curly 
hair in rumpled confusion and a big limp-covered book 
spread out on her knees, had the center of the group. 

Hers was the opening speech, and as she looked up from 
the big book, the long, bright finger of the spotlight (di- 
rected by Jon off stage, his musical (Continued on page 47) 






























HER VOICE WENT ON AND ON, 
PLAYING ON HER AUDIENCE 
AS HER FINGERS PLAYED WITH 
THE STRINGS OF HER LUTE 





BALL CARRIER 


NE has but to glance at the crowd in any stadium of 
the country any Saturday afternoon during the sea- 
son, to be convinced that football holds a tremendous 

fascination for girls as well as boys—for women, as well as 
for men. 

The vast majority of girls love football whether or not 
they understand the intricacies of its play, or the purposes 
that lie behind its varied and confusing tactical manoeuvers. 
Being responsive to the thrills of wholesome sport, they find 
much to interest them in the color, the pageantry, the zest 
and é/an of the gridiron game. Where is the American girl 
who does not find something of sheer delight in clinging to 
the arm of her escort as the halfback of her favorite team 
snatches a pass out of the air, and dashes heroically through 
the opposition while eighty thousand wild-eyed fans send 
a deafening cheer rolling to the heavens! The atmosphere 
of every football game, surcharged as it is with enthusiasm 
and avidity, is definitely enriched by the feminine touch. A 
big game would be a dull affair without the gay raiment, 
pretty faces, bright eyes and happy smiles of girls and 
women. 

Plenty of girls understand football without a doubt. But 
the strange part of it is that many a girl makes no effort at 
all to understand it, regardless of how many games she may 
see, or how close she may be to the football situation. She 
may have a brother on the high school team who is a crack 
quarterback. She may have a cousin who is an All America 
tackle at a big university. But too often she persists in con- 
fusing an end run with a forward pass, and mistakes an off 
tackle play for a reverse. It may be that football is so dis- 
tinctly a man’s game, that many girls feel there is no point 
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in trying to comprehend it. They realize that 
it is a sport so inherently Spartan that they 
would never care to play it. And yet there is 
every reason to believe that they would enjoy 
the game much more than they do, if they 
knew a little more about it. 

Basically speaking, football is easily under- 
standable. The theory of the game is simple 
enough. It is only the complex manoeuvers of 
the attacking side, aimed at deceiving the 
defending team, that make it difficult to un- 
derstand. 

In watching a game, the first thing to bear 
in mind is the object. The contesting teams 
want to outscore each other. As in any other 
game, there are a limited number of ways in 
which a score may be made. In football there 
are several ways of scoring points. A player 
may carry the ball over the opponents’ goal 
line. He may pass the ball over the line to 
another player who must catch it before it 
strikes the ground. And he may kick the ball 
over the cross-bar, provided he drop-kicks or 
place-kicks the ball. 

There is still another way in which points 
may be made for a team. This method of 
scoring is known asa safety. In a certain sense 
it means a team has scored points against itself, by its own 
blunder. A safety counts two points. It usually takes place 
when a team has its back to its own goal line, and is in pos- 
session of the ball. If a player of this team should be downed 
behind his own goal line, by a player of the opposing team, 
a safety is scored, and two points are given to the team 
which didn’t have the ball. 

Many of you may have read some time ago of the player 
in the West who became confused on the field, and ran the 
wrong way. Naturally his teammates chased him and tried 
to stop him, because they realized that if he crossed his own 
goal line and was stopped back there, it would mean two 
points for the other team. 


— football fans confuse a safety with a touchback, 
and a touchback with a touchdown. The best way to 
distinguish them is this: A safety counts two points, a touch- 
back counts nothing, and a touchdown counts six points. 
A field goal which is made either by a drop-kick or a place- 
kick always counts three points, except when it is made in 
the try for the point after touchdown, when it counts but one 
oint. 
‘ A touchback occurs when a team attacking a goal throws 
an incompleted pass over the opposing goal line (unless it is 
the first pass in any series of downs), or punts—that is, 
kicks—the ball over the opposing team’s goal line. After a 
touchback, the ball is brought out twenty yards, and the 
team defending the goal is given the ball. After a safety, 
the team defending the goal is likewise given the ball, but 
the rules require that the ball be put in play by a kick. This 
is to prevent a team from scoring safeties against itself in 











Enjoy a Football Game 


Told by the well-known broadcaster and sports writer, who 
was graduated from Dartmouth as ranking student, 
and was All America quarterback 


order to prevent the other team from getting possession of 
the ball in the dying minutes of play. 

Every football game starts with a kick-off. The ball is 
placed on the forty yard line of the team kicking off, and the 
receiving team spreads out in a position designed to help it 
return the ball to the best advantage. The moment the ball 
is kicked, observe how the receiving team endeavors to ad- 
vance down the field. The interference masses and, if every 
man does his job as he should, you will see the players of 
the kicking team being spilled on the ground. The latter 
are bent on downing the man with the ball, and preventing 
him from advancing, or scoring a touchdown. 


S mentioned before, the team with the ball is anxious to 
score. But to retain possession of the ball, it must gain 

at least ten yards in four attempts. Each attempt is referred 
to as a down. Thus, when a team is about to start a scrimmage, 
it is first down, with ten yards to go. Assuming that on the 
first play the ball carrier gains three yards, the situation im- 
mediately changes to second down, with seven yards to go. 
If on the third down—that is, on the third attempt to gain 
ground—the ball carrier 


BACKFIELD IN 
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makes eight yards (or even seven in this case), then the 
situation is first down with ten yards to go again. By making 
the required distance of ten yards in four attempts or less, 
the aiaiien team (the team with the ball) retains pos- 
session of the ball. 

If, however, a team should fail to make the required ten 
yards in four downs, it must relinquish the ball to its op- 
ponents. When a quarterback (the signal caller) sees that 
his team has little chance of gaining the needed yardage in 
the regulation number of downs, he calls for a kick. You can 
tell when a kick is coming by the formation into which the 
backfield moves, and by the fact that the defending team’s 
safety man (the man nearest his goal line) drops back to 
catch the ball. 

Sometimes a quarterback detecting the opposing backfield 
playing close to the line, will try to surprise it, by calling for 
what is known as a “quick kick.” A quick kick is simply a 
kick made from the regular formation. Instead of the kicker 
going back eight to ten yards, and thus informing the op- 
posing team of what is coming, he gets the ball on a pass 
from center, and kicks from a crouching position. Invariably 
he tries to give the ball a low (Continued on page 30) 








Turkey Shoot 


Tank was a much better shot than Ellen, with the rifle—but 
Ellen scored bull’s-eyes with her friends, and this upset Tank’s plans 


By CHARLES G. MULLER 


the supper table in Jabez Binney 
Lodge when a shot echoed outside 
the cabin, and a cold November gale 
blew Tank Beegle, rifle in hand, through the cabin door. 

“Hi, hunter!” greeted Ellen, pausing to tie her blue- 
checked gingham apron before going back to the kitchen to 
help Mrs. Harrison and Hedda Vaughn. “Did you shoot to- 
morrow’s Thanksgiving dinner for us?” 

His round face rosy from an afternoon's tramping over 
Vermont hills, Tank hung his sheepskin coat on a peg near 
the door, and rubbed cold hands together as he stalked across 
the huge living room to the blazing log fire. 

“If I'd seen any wild turkeys, I'd have got ‘em all. I 
couldn't miss.” 

“What did you get? A deer, or a bear?” 

“You know I haven’t got a hunting license,’ protested 
the boy. ‘I was only shooting for the fun of it.”’ 

“That's why you say you're such a good shot—because 
we can't prove you aren't!” 

Tank Beegle poked the lanky youth who sprawled in a 
nearby chair, toasting his long frame before the hot fire. 

“You were with me until an hour ago, Bilge. Tell her how 
good I| was.”’ 

Pointing a long forefinger straight at Ellen, Bilge Wyeth 
wiggled his thumb. 

“Bang, bang! Two shots, two bull’s-eyes. Bang, bang, 
bang! Three shots, three bull’s-eyes. That’s how good he 
was. 

“Why doesn’t he go over to Gilliam tomorrow morning,” 
came a vibrant voice from the kitchen, ‘‘and win a turkey 
for us?” 

“How do you mean, win a turkey?” demanded Tank. 

Mrs. Harrison stood in the doorway, Hedda Vaughn be- 
side her. 

“There’s a Thanksgiving Day Turkey Shoot every year on 
the Green in front of Gilliam Town Hall,” she explained. 
“Finishes in time for the winner to take the turkey and fix- 
ings home to cook for dinner. Second high score wins a 
duck.” 

Ellen glanced surreptitiously at Hedda. 

“We're going to have turkey for tomorrow’s dinner, after 
all!” 

Blue eyes bright, Hedda played up to Ellen. 

“You mean that Tank’s going to win one for us?” 

“Of course! Didn't he admit that he’s the best shot in the 
State of Vermont?” 

Roger Harrison stuck his head into the living room. 

“The women shoot for a turkey, too,” he called, “with 
bow and arrow.” 

“Now isn’t that just fine!” Tank’s black eyes lighted. “I'll 
win the rifle shoot, Ellen will win the archery, and we'll have 
two turkeys for dinner !”’ 

To Tank’s surprise, Ellen nodded instead of starting an 
argument. 

“It’s a swell idea. But—but. . . .”” She hesitated and Tank, 
as usual, was lost. Experience conveyed no warning to him. 
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“But what?” he questioned rashly. 

“If I should win the archery, and you 
should lose the rifle shoot, imagine how 
embarrassed I'd be.” 

Tank missed the second covert glance that passed between 
Ellen and Hedda. 

“Say, if that happened I'd... 
and serve it myself!” 

“Sold!” Ellen's response was instantaneous. “And if you 
win and I don't, I'll cook your turkey. How’s that?” 

“I think,” said Bilge Wyeth mournfully, ‘that Tank's 
bought me something again!” 

Ellen Wakefield’s brown eyes, which saw so much in both 
people and things that others missed, watched Tank Beegle 
closely throughout the evening meal. 

“Not sorry that the flu epidemic closed school and called 
off football, are you?” she asked when she caught Tank deep 
in thought. “You've certainly had a good time up to now.” 

“What do you mean up to now?” the boy retorted. 
“My only worry is about you wasting a month's allowance 
in a useless attempt to win a turkey tomorrow.” 

“That's easily fixed,” said Roger Harrison, striking a 
match and puffing several times to light his pipe. ‘Make it a 
team match, and limit entry fees to a dollar a man. Everybody 
gets four chances at high score, and that should be enough.” 

“It’s enough for Bilge and me.” 

“It’s more than enough for me,” declared Ellen. “I’m 
counting on Hedda. She was archery champion at camp last 
summer. 

Mrs. Harrison stopped on her way out of the room with a 
handful of dishes. 


say, I'd cook your turkey 


i? that’s all settled, let’s go over to the dance at Town 
Hall tonight,” she suggested, ‘‘and meet the local people 
who'll be in the shoot tomorrow.” 

Tank grimaced. “I’m too young to toss fat farmers’ wives 
around to country music.” 

Roger Harrison took his pipe from his mouth. 

“Ever go to a real good square dance?” 

Tank shook his head. 

“Then give this one a try. My father donated the Hall to 
the town twenty years ago, and folks expect Mrs. Harrison 
and me to put in an appearance. Besides, I told Dave Bigelow 
I was going to bring him two beautiful city gals to dance 
with.” 

Mrs. Harrison laughed lightly from the kitchen door. 

“Dave's the old man who pawns his harmonica at the 
general store whenever he runs out of food for himself and 
his hound dog. Then he goes hunting and fishing long 
enough to earn a few dollars to redeem the harmonica, which 
is a pretty fine one. He specializes in squirrel shooting, and 
he lives in the shed behind the church. He'll amuse you, 
Tank.” 

“Okay, I'll go.” Tank waved his hand in a grand gesture. 
“Ellen probably needs relaxation before she has to cook to- 
morrow’'s dinner.” 

The wind had dropped when the Harrisons’ old sedan 
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HI, HUNTER! DID YOU 
SHOOT TOMORROW'S 
THANKSGIVING DINNER 
FOR US?” ASKED ELLEN 


rattled toward Gil- 
liam, and Ellen 
Wakefield gave 
herself up com- 
pletely to enjoy- 
ment of the five- 
mile ride through 
the cold, clear 
moonlit night. Al- 
ways she had hoped 
to spend an autumn 
in the country and, 
during the unex- 
pected vacation pro- 
vided by Milbrook’s 
epidemic, she had 
taken keen pleasure 
in watching neighbor- 
ing farmers haul in their 
wood to be cut and stacked 
against the coming winter. 

She had a feeling for this homely, 
rural existence, even though she herself 
lived in a community where fuel was delivered 
by oil trucks. Each day she listened with avid inter- 
est to the Jong conversations Roger Harrison held with 
the townspeople when he went to Gilliam to buy supplies 
for the Lodge. She learned how the friendly inhabitants of 
the surrounding countryside daily were thrown together in 
bonds of mutual helpfulness. 

The Green in front of Town Hall was filled with parked 
cars. Tank Beegie was impressed. 

“Everybody in the county must be here!” 

Roger Harrison nodded. “I told you these dances were 
great fun.” 

Inside the lovely colonial Hall, the huge dance floor was 
filled with men and women of every age, enjoying themselves 
hugely. On a raised platform were the musicians—a tow- 
headed, shirt-sleeved youth at the piano, a thin, bespectacled 
violin player, and a very fat and perspiring saxophonist. 
They were playing Turkey in the Straw. Ellen knew at once 
that she was going to have a good time. 

A deep voice called “Ladies change!” and Mrs. Harrison 
nudged her. ‘‘That’s old Dave Bigelow.” 

Ellen looked toward the announcer on the stage and saw 
the strangest looking individual her eyes had ever encoun- 
tered. Standing taller than six feet, this white-haired man 
was as thin as Bilge Wyeth. But his ancient clothes, Ellen 
was convinced, originally had been made for nothing slim- 
mer than an elephant. His unpressed coat could be wrapped 
at least four times around his waist. Had he been triplets, he 
could not have filled his well-worn trousers. When he called 
another routine, she saw that his Adam’s apple rose and fell 
in his throat like a globe dancing on a shooting gallery's water 
fountain. Nevertheless, in the old man’s eyes Ellen saw an 
intensity that gave him a fine dignity. He was someone. 

“Your boy friend’s a snappy dresser,” Tank whispered 
hoarsely in her ear. ‘“You must get me the name of his tailor!” 

Ellen ignored her companion, her eyes following the 
movements of a dozen nearby dancers as the man on the plat- 
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form called, “‘Sashay down the center!” The dancers were 
weaving a pattern that, to her uninitiated glance, was ex- 
tremely complicated. 

“Think you could bounce up and down like that?” jibed 
Tank. 

“If I can have as much fun as they're having, I'll dic 
trying!” 

The music was beginning again, the tune an old waltz— 
After the Ball. Ellen felt Tank’s hand on her wrist. 

“Come on, Eagle-eye, let’s dive in and get it over with.” 

At the end of the waltz, Tank grunted. “Believe it or not, 
they keep good time. You don’t suppose they shoot as well 
as they play, do you?” 

Ellen had no idea, but her response was swift. 

“Better!” she declared. 

Then she was being led toward the platform. 

“Dave,” called Mrs. Harrison, to the man in the comical 
clothes, ‘I want you to meet Miss Wakefield. I told her you 
do the lancers better than anybody in this township.” 

Dave Bigelow jumped down from the platform—his 
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voluminous coat spreading out like a parachute about to open 
—and pumped Ellen’s hand in sincere friendliness. He 
turned his long neck. 

“Ben, you call out for a lancers,” he told the saxophone 
player. “I’ve got to prove that Peggy Harrison never boasts.” 

For the next fifteen minutes Ellen was busier than she ever 
had thought it possible to be on a dance floor, picking out 
the old-fashioned steps under her expert partner's skillful 
direction. Everyone in her group appeared to have danced 
the lancers for many years, and when a plump and gray- 
haired woman executed a difficult movement with surprising 
agility, the red-headed boy next to Ellen pointed with obvious 

ride. 

. “That's my Ma. She’s the best lady dancer in Gilliam!” 

Ellen agreed. She agreed, too, that Dave Bigelow’s en- 
thusiasm was contagious. By the end of the dance she was 
breathless. 

“I had no idea anything could be so strenuous—or such 
fun!” she gasped to her partner. 

More than an hour later, when Tank Beegle sought her 
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out to say that the others were leaving, Ellen and the old 
man were talking and laughing together with the abandon 
of old friends. 

“Too bad to drag you away so early,” grinned Tank, “but 
you must get proper sleep before you . . . cook my Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 


PB git figures Hedda and I will beat you and Bilge,” 
returned Ellen. 

“Maybe he’s kidding you.” 

“I wouldn’t fool Miss Wakefield,” put in the old man 
simply. 

Ellen caught a glimpse of Tank’s puzzled frown as she 
held out a hand to her partner of the evening. 

“Thank you so much for showing me how to do all those 
dances, Dave. I had a marvelous time.” 

On the ride home, Ellen voiced a single regret. ‘I’m only 
sorry that Dave didn’t play his harmonica.” 

“He’s probably run low on food,” laughed Roger Harri- 
son, “and put it up for credit at the grocery store.” 

“No, he had it all right. 
He showed it to me. But he 
admitted he was all out of 
money again.” 

Thanksgiving morning 
was as fine as the previous 
night had forecast, and by 
nine-thirty the party from 
Jabez Binney Lodge were in 
front of Géilliam’s Town 
Hall once more. 

“Just don’t get sore,” 
warned Tank Beegle, as they 
all reached the rifle booth, 
“when you two gals have to 
cook that there turkey.” 

On a shelf stood a basket 
containing an enormous bird 
already dressed. A second 
basket held a duck. Above 
the prizes was a large sign, 
“6 shots—25c.”” On a post 
were high and second high 
targets — printed cardboards 
about twelve inches square, 
with bull’s-eye and four con- 
centric rings marked 5, 4, 3, 
2, and 1. The man who had 
made high score had shot 
perfectly five times, only to 
put his sixth in the 3 area 
for a “28.” 

“Not much competition,” 
observed Tank placidly. 

“Ain’t none of our boys 
what you might call right 
handy with a rifle.” 

Tank turned to see Dave 
Bigelow, who by daylight 
looked even more like a 
scarecrow than ever in his 
voluminous clothes. Tank 
winked knowingly at Ellen. 
But then, at sight of a red- 


ELLEN WAS CERTAINLY NO 
ARCHER. TANK JEERED, 
“LET ME PUT THE ARROWS 
IN FOR YOU, BY HAND” 
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headed boy placing a cardboard target against a distant pile 
of sandbags, his face fell. 

“Hey! He’s setting the target up in New Hampshire!” 

“Think that’s far?’ drawled Dave Bigelow. 

Ignoring the countryman, Tank took the rifle handed him 
by the fat saxophone player of the previous evening. He 
stiffened. 

“Is this what I’m supposed to shoot with?” he demanded. 

“Yep!” Dave Bigelow nodded. “It’s what we allus use.” 

“Then that ‘28’ score was pretty good?” 

“Yep,” drawled the old man, “it was.” 

Ellen was enjoying the surprises that so evidently were 
undermining Tank’s self-assurance. She watched his jaw 
tighten as he shouldered the decrepit rifle, aimed, and fired 
once. 

“Bring in that target so I can see what allowance to make 
in sighting,” he called to the boy in the distant pit. 

But the fat saxophone player shook his head decidedly. 

“The rule is you 
shoot all six shots be- 
fore you look,” 
drawled Dave Bige- 
low again. 

Reluctantly Tank 
fired five times, and 
when the boy whose 
mother was “the best 
lady dancer in town” 
came up with the 
marksman’s target, 
Ellen nearly guffaw- 
ed at Tank's disap- 
pointment. One shot 
had penetrated the 
“4” ring. All the 
others were low and 
to the left. 

“Right good for 
the first time,” ob- 
served Dave Bigelow. 
“You shot a ‘16.’ 

When Bilge Wyeth 
had recorded a “10,” 
Tank Beegle slapped 
a second quarter on the counter. But his second target 
registered the same as his first, 16 points. His hits were high 
and to the right. 

“You allowed too much the other way,” commented Dave 
Bigelow, while Ellen’s silence spoke louder than words. 


A Bilge Wyeth’s second effort had netted an “11,” 
Tank picked up the gun and proceeded to shoot with 
greatest deliberation. And when his card was returned, he 
smiled. Four of his bullets had cut through the bull’s-eye, 
while two had pierced the “3” circle, for a score of 26. 

“Take your next two turns together, Bilge,” suggested 
Tank. ‘“Then I'll take my final try. I’ve got my eye on it now.” 

Bilge Wyeth put fifty cents on the counter, shot out the 
remainder of his string, and handed the rifle over to his team 
mate. : 

“You’d better go to work, fella,” he muttered, gazing at 
his best score of 13, “if you don’t want us to cook dinner.” 

Ellen saw that Tank had regained confidence as he raised 
the rifle for his final effort. Aiming carefully, he took pienty 
of time. When he laid the rifle down after the sixth shot, 
he turned. 

“Six right through the bull’s-eye!” 

He was not far wrong. Five bullets had penetrated the 
target’s center. The sixth had missed by a hair, and his score 
was 29. As the saxophonist tacked his card in first place, 
Tank slapped Ellen on the back. He was well pleased with 


PUMPKIN PIE 


By FLorENCE Boyce Davis 


They dropped no word about her, nor pictured what she wore, 
But it seems to me I see her in a ruffled pinafore; 

As she pared her yellow pumpkin, gay romance was in her eye, “My 
So she sliced it, and she spiced it, and she made a pumpkin pie. 


And she didn’t have an inkling that, for centuries to be, 

Little maids and sober matrons would extol her recipe; 

And I think that we should give her due regard in passing by, 

For how could we keep Thanksgiving without Debbie's pumpkin pie? 
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himself as the girls observed from his swaggering manner. 

“Now that I won the turkey,” he jibed, “you and Hedda 
shoot your two dollars’ worth of arrows quickly. You'll want 
to get back to the Lodge to put my dinner in the oven.” 

A large crowd was standing at the archery booth. Only 
fifteen minutes remained for competition, and apparently 
everyone who intended to shoot already had shot. On a slate, 
which might have come from the local schoolhouse, was 
written in white chalk, “Clara Hubbell 14, Elizabeth Jen- 
nings 13." What looked to be an artist's easel held a large 
excelsior-filled target, on whose oilcloth was painted a red 
disc. Around this center were four concentric circles. 

“Anybody could get a bull’s-eye every time with that 
thing so close,” belittled Tank. 

Neither girl responded as Hedda threaded an arrow to 
the bow handed her by the plump dancer whom Ellen recog- 
nized and greeted. 

Hedda’s first arrow flew toward the target’s outer edge. 
“Only one point!” 
she moaned. 

Her second shot 
was close to the red 
center! Her third al- 
so was a near hit. 
Hedda put down the 


“Debbie Daphne Davis invented pumpkin pie”’— bow. 
I learned of it this morning from a volume, old and dry, 
Among some musty records of the folks of long ago, 

But more than that of Debbie I may never, never know. 


“Giving up, eh?” 
Tank’s tome was a 
taunt. 

Ellen pointed to 
the sign over the 
archery booth— 
“Three shots—25c.” 
mistake,” 
grinned the boy, as 
Ellen took up her 
stance. ‘I thought you 
got six shots.” 

It was immediate- 
ly evident that Ellen 
was no archer, for 
not one of her three 
arrows even hit the 
target. 

Tank jeered. “Let me put the arrows in for you, by hand!” 

Ellen caught a glimpse of Dave Bigelow, and her eyes 
met his before she answered Tank. 

“I guess you'd better. !’m not very good, am I?” 

Hedda Vaughn’s second quiver of arrows brought her 
score up to 11. But Ellen’s second attempt was as unsuccess- 
ful as her first. And when Tank made no effort to conceal 
his complete delight, Ellen offered a suggestion. 

“I’m such a flop, Hedda, you'd better shoot your next six 
arrows in a row. It may be easier for you that way.” 

Hedda had taken up the bow again. With becoming grace 
she drew the first arrow back. The bowstring twanged, and 
the arrow landed full in the red disc. Her second arrow fell 
close to the first. Ellen gave a cry of pleasure. Tank grunted. 
Then Hedda shot a third time. 

And from the entire crowd came a groan of disappoint- 
ment. For the arrow took an erratic swoop, to miss the oil- 
cloth-covered target by a wide margin! 

Ellen moved to protest the defective arrow, but Hedda, 
with a positive shake of her blond head, laid her last quarter 
on the counter, picked up her final quiver, and examined 
each of the arrows closely. Then, as deliberately and as ex- 
pertly as a professional, she sped the arrows, one by one, 
toward the mark. When the third had embedded itself, a 
volley of applause resounded over the Green. For all three 
of the arrows rested within the target’s red disc! Hedda 
had made a perfect score of 15! (Continued on page 30) 
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PLANNING A HISTORICAL HIKE: TRACING DANIEL 
BOONE’S ROUTE INTO KENTUCKY, AND FIGURING 
HOW MUCH GROUND THEY CAN POSSIBLY COVER 
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TWO GIRL-SCOUTS-TO-BE FIND 
IT EASY TO RIDE HORSEBACK 
WHEN THEY HAVE THE HELP 
OF SUCH AN OBLIGING MOUNT 


THIS PUPPET STAGE AT CAMP 
CHAPARRAL, CALIFORNIA 
SHOWS YOU THE WHOLE SET- 
UP FOR MARIONETTE PLAYS, 
INCLUDING THE IMPORTANT 
BACK-STAGE ARRANGEMENTS 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN GIRL SCOUTS ENJOY A 
WINTER CAMPING TRIP IN TOTEM LODGE AT 
CAMP INNISFREE—WITH A NEW COOK BOOK 








“LOOK HERE! GIRL SCOUT TROOPS ARE BROAD- 
CASTING OVER LOCAL RADIOS. WHY COULDN'T 
WE DO THAT? LET'S WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS” 









THESE SCOUTS ARE PREPARING 
FOR HOSTESS TESTS. THE STEW- 
PAN WILL NOT BE PRESENT 
WHEN THE GUESTS ARRIVE 


THIS GIRL SCOUT HAS FOUND 
OUT THAT IF SHE IS ENOUGH 
a OF A GENERAL TO PLAN THE 

= WORK AHEAD, SMALL SISTER 
4 REALLY CAN BE A GREAT HELP 
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Pageants of Praise 


This pageant, representing the ideals of Girl Scouting, was given by the Girl 





CELEBRATING THE MODERN AND 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don't forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain two to three hundred words. 


i C. LEWIS of Lexington, Kentucky has the 
honor of being named Star Reporter for November. 
Lovaine writes: 

“The Lexington, Kentucky Girl Scout book-drive cele- 
brating the birthday of Juliette Low, founder of the Girl 
Scout movement in America, collected approximately four 
thousand, five hundred volumes for distribution among 
schools and individuals in the mountain section of Eastern 
Kentucky. 

“A committee of mothers and others interested in Girl 
Scouting, headed by Miss Elise Bureau, placed information 
about the book-drive before parent-teacher associations, 
luncheon clubs, and other organizations, churches, and in- 
dividuals. A member of the committee received offers of 
books over the telephone, and volunteers gathered the books 
in automobiles. 

“At the end of the week, the volumes were assorted ac- 
cording to types and needs, and boxed for shipment. Most 
of them went to settlements and public schools, or to in- 
dividuals interested in supplying mountain children with 
school books, and other types of reading matter. The books 
were sent to twenty-seven schools and individuals. 

“The Union Transfer Company of Lexington transported 
many of the books free of charge, while the Optimist Club 


OUTDOOR LIVING, PRACTICED BY THE INDIANS FROM NECESSITY, HAS BECOME THE VOLUNTARY BASIS OF MOST OF OUR GIRL SCOUT FUN 


THE CLASSICAL IDEAL OF HEALTH 


donated funds for paying freight charges on other books. 

“The committee and the Girl Scouts were agreeably sur- 
prised to find how comparatively easy it was to put the book- 
drive over. Many persons took advantage of the occasion to 
clean out attics and other storage places containing scores, 
and even hundreds, of books. One book store donated one 
hundred and fifty volumes. Girl Scouts at Paris and Midway, 
neighboring towns, sent several hundred books. 

“Practically all of the books were in good condition, and 
many of them were late editions of textbooks. A few hun- 
dred were found to be of use only to colleges, and were 
given to Lee’s College at Jackson, Kentucky, and to the 
University of Kentucky.” 


A Fashion Show 


_—, CITY, NEW JERSEY: As all Girl Scouts are in- 
terested in dresses, and many girls, by their work for the 
Dressmaker’s Badge, have learned to make their own clothes, 
it was decided that a Fashion Show should be held by the 
troops of Jersey City, New Jersey to exhibit the work of the 
girls. Through the courtesy of a large sewing machine com- 
pany, having a nation-wide educational program and a staff 
of competent teachers, a course of six lessons in sewing was 
given to our girls. Three convenient centers were chosen 
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Throughout the Ages 


Scouts of Milwaukee, Wisconsin under the direction of Marion Preece 





THE IDEAL OF SERVICE, TYPIFIED BY THE MIRACLE OF ST. CATHERINE’S ROSES, AND STILL A LIVING GIRL SCOUT LAW 


throughout the city, and electric sewing 
machines and two young women instruc- 
tors were provided by the sewing ma- 
chine company for each center. Afternoon 
classes were held for the grade school girl, 
and evening classes for her older sister. 

Here the girl was taught to design, cut, 
baste, and sew her dress, the only stipulation 
being that all work must be done by the 
individual Girl Scout under the supervision 
of the instructor. The choice of the pattern 
for the dress, the material, the color, and 
the cost was left entirely to the Girl Scout 
herself. She might make a school dress, a 
party dress, or a sport suit—just as it suited 
her fancy. 

The honorary judges were representa- 
tives of the service clubs of the city and 
county, while the acting judges were teach- 
ers from the dressmaking department of 
our city High Schools, along with one in- 
structor from each center. 

The Fashion Show was advertised in our 
local papers, as well as by sign cards in 
store windows. The prizes, carrying the 
name of the donor, were also exhibited in 
windows of stores, all of which tended to 
arouse general interest throughout the city. 
The Fashion Show itself was held in the audi- 











torium of one of our largest High Schools, 
the use of the school for that evening be- 
ing donated by the local Board of Educa- 
tion. 

As we have a number of Girl Scouts of 
different nationalities, there was a special 
group of entrants in foreign costume. These 
entrants were not eligible for prizes. All 
the costumes were brought from “‘the old 
country’”’ by the parents, and they made a 
colorful group, as there were girls from 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Ireland, France, and 
Scotland. 

To give the scene a touch of humor, there 
was also a group of old-fashioned costumes. 
Some girls wore their mothers’ wedding 
dresses while the mothers looked on from 
the audience. 

Every Girl Scout who completed her work 
satisfactorily was considered to have passed 
her sewing test; and many in this way also 
received their Dressmaker’s Badge. 

Ciara D'Amato, Local Director 


A Pottery Project 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA: Soon after 
school began last fall and Jack Frost had 
made his timely appearance, the Girl Scouts 
of Troop Two, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota 
worked out a pottery 
project. During the 
week of the project, 
the girls gave topics 
on the early pottery 
makers, and discuss- 
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ed pottery in its various forms—earthen- 
ware, stoneware, porcelain, and china. 

The project was worked out in the fol- 
lowing manner. The girls gathered all the 
old nuts and shells that were available, in 
addition to corncobs and some coke. This 
was their fuel for an eight-hour fire which 
was built in an outdoor kiln of bricks, 
much like an oven. Within this oven of 
bricks, an iron kettle hung on an iron rod; 
and between the kettle and the wall of 
the kiln was about eight inches for fuel. 
The grate was beneath the kettle, about 
four inches above a false bottom of old iron. 
The pottery was put inside the kettle, and 
covered tightly with an ordinary tin cover 
for the purpose of keeping out flying ashes 
and other particles. The heat generated was 
intense. 

Clay was procured from the Red Wing 
Stoneware Company and made into slip, a 
mixture of clay and enough water to dis- 
solve it. This slip was poured into plaster of 
Paris molds of bowls and vases. The clay 
forms were removed from the molds after 
drying overnight. A thorough drying of sev- 
eral days followed, after which the firing 
was done. On that occasion, an all-day meet- 
ing was held, at which a trail was laid by 
one patrol and followed by another. Games 
were played, fire-building tests were passed, 
and an outdoor luncheon was eaten and en- 
joyed by all. 

Miss Beulah F. Boyd is captain of the 
troop, and Miss Harriett Silling is lieutenant. 

Mary E. MATHEWSON, Lieutenant 
Troop 6 


LIVED ACCORDING TO THEIR ACCEPTED LAWS 








(Continued from page 25) 


“We've won the turkey!” Ellen shouted 
exultantly as she turned to Tank. ‘That ties 
us with you!” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Oh no, it doesn’t! This is a team match. 
Hedda tied me, so you'll have to equal 
Bilge’s score to tie for your side. Isn’t that 
right, Mr. Harrison?” 

Roger Harrison did not answer immedi- 
ately. 

‘Maybe Dave Bigelow can set us straight. 
He knows more about shooting than I do.” 

But the old countryman was disappearing 
across the Green, and Tank demanded action. 
“Ellen has got to shoot it out,”’ he insisted. 

As Roger Harrison still hesitated, the girl 
spoke up. 

“All right, I will. But how shall we figure 
the score?” 

“If high score in the rifle shoot is 30, 
and high score for archery is 15, and Bilge 
shot 13, Ellen needs—’’ 

Roger Harrison was busy with chalk, 
writing on the booth’s slate. “Ellen needs 
six and a half points to tie. If she gets seven 
she wins. Okay, Tank?” 

The boy nodded. “But she’d better hurry. 
Time's nearly up.” 

Putting twenty-five cents down on the 
counter, Ellen picked up the bow and three 
arrows. She set herself with care. And her 
aim was better. Only one arrow missed the 
target completely. The score was three 
points. Shaking her head, she tendered her 
last quarter to the woman behind the coun- 
ter, and received a final quiver. 

Word had spread over the Green that a 
battle was on “among the Lodge folks,” and 
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Turkey Shoot 


men and women crowded around the archer. 
She had only to place her arrows fairly well 
on the target to total seven points. A lucky 
bull’s-eye would almost certainly win for 
her. 

Ellen drew her bowstring back. It twang- 
ed, and the first arrow imbedded itself in 
the extreme outside ring. One point! She 
aimed a second time. The arrow flew 
through the air, to hit squarely in the second 
ring from the rim for two more points. If 
only her next shot would land a few inches 
nearer the red disc! 

Ellen's hand shook as she drew her bow- 
string back the third time. She waited sev- 
eral seconds to control the arrow. Then it 
leaped forward—to hit the target above the 
second shot, still in the “2” ring! The total 
was five points only! The match was ended. 

Laying the bow down on the counter, 
Ellen turned to Tank Beegle. 

“Well, hunter,” she said, with a forced 
smile, “I guess we cook your dinner.” 

“You should have known you couldn't 
beat Bilge and me!’ Tank was his usual 
cocky self. “You let yourself in for it by—”’ 

Mrs. Harrison was gesticulating. ‘Look 
over there at the rifle range!’’ she called. 

Ellen looked across the Green. 

Dave Bigelow was leaning over the rifle- 
shoot counter and, as Ellen ran toward the 
booth with Tank at her heels, the old man 
fired six shots in rapid succession. He mo- 
tioned toward the boy in the pit, put a 
quarter on the counter and reloaded his gun. 
Then, as the Town Hall tower clock began 
to strike ten, he fired six times more, each 
shot cracking in unison with the peal of the 
chimes. 
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The old man did not wait for the boy to 
arrive with his targets. From the hands of 
the saxophone player he took the basket 
that had stood on the booth’s shelf and, 
when Ellen reached him, he held out his 
prize. 

“Would you take a present from me as 

. as thanks for the fun you gave me last 
night?” 

Tank Beegle protested. 
mine!” 

The pit boy thrust two cards toward Dave 
Bigelow who, without a glance, passed 
them to Tank. 

“You only got a ‘29,’ Son. Here’s a ‘30,’ 
and another ‘30’ for good measure!” 

Hedda Vaughn suddenly realized what 
had happened. “Ellen, we won after all!” 
she cried. “Tank didn’t get a turkey!” 

Facing her dancing partner of the pre- 
vious evening, Ellen spoke gently. 

“Didn't you tell me that you had no 
money to enter this shoot?” 

The old man nodded self-consciously. 

“Then,” accused Ellen, “you pawned your 
harmonica again!” 

Dave Bigelow shifted from one foot to 
the other. 

“Now, Miss Wakefield,” he pleaded, ‘‘a 
man’s got a right to do a little favor for his 
friends, and I just figured. . . .” 

Of a sudden, Ellen turned to Tank. ‘You 
lose.” 

Crestfallen but game, Tank nodded. 

Ellen looked toward Hedda Vaughn. 

“Let's help Tank and Bilge cook dinner— 
if Dave will join us as guest of honor?” 
she said. “Just to show we're thankful for 
getting two turkeys after all!” 


“Hey, that’s 


How to Enjoy a Football Game 


(Continued from page 21) 
trajectory, so it will sail over the heads of 
the defending backs, and put the opposing 
team back against its own goal line. 

This is called good strategy. A team that 
is playing with its back to the wall, so to 
speak, can’t open up with its best plays for 
fear of losing the ball and being scored 
against. It must be conservative until it gets 
out near the middle of the field. Then it 
can call on its trick plays, its passes, and 
its cross-bucks, without worrying about the 
consequences. 

In directing a team, a quarterback tries 
to use as much discretion and strategy as 
possible. If the defending linemen are play- 
ing out of position, he will send plays 
through the line. If the backs are playing 
back too far, he will shoot short passes just 
over the line whenever the opportunity 
arises. If the center of the defending line 
is weak, he will send plays crashing through 
that position for gain after gain. 

Skill on the part of defending linemen 
is determined by their ability to crash 
through the defensive line, and either upset 
the interference, or tackle the ball carrier. 
Skill on the part of offending linemen is 
based on their ability to cooperate with the 
backfield by affording interference for the 
ball carriers, and in ‘taking out’’ or knock- 
ing down potential tacklers beyond the line 
of scrimmage. 





A football fan unfamiliar with the refine- 
ments of the game must wonder why so 
many preliminaries precede almost every 
play. First a team huddles, then it shifts, 
and finally after another pause, it strikes at 
a point where it gave no sign of being 
headed. All of these preliminaries, super- 
fluous as they seem to the novice, are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The huddle is simply a device to assist 
the players in hearing the quarterback’s 
signal, and to enable the linemen to inform 
the quarterback of the weaknesses they de- 
tect in the opposition. In the vast stadia 
of today, the human voice is frequently 
drowned out by the interplay of echoes and 
the constant rumbling of undertones. The 
huddle has become a necessity. 

The shift is made to confuse the opposi- 
tion as to the spot which will be attacked, 
and to give the team with the ball the jump 
on their opponents. The offending team has 
the theoretical edge. It knows where the 
play is going, while the opposition doesn't. 
However, this advantage is somewhat offset 
by virtue of the rules which permit the de- 
fense to use their hands in pushing their 
rivals out of the way, and in tackling the 
ball carrier. The offending players must use 
their bodies only, and then in strictly speci- 
fied ways. 

Of all the various phases of football, I 
think the one most appealing to girls is the 





aerial game, or forward pass. The rules 
permit a player (provided he is five yards 
back of his line of scrimmage) to pass the 
ball forward, laterally, or backward, to a 
teammate. Nothing the game has to offer 
can compare with the picture of a long, para- 
bolic spiral whizzing through the air in 
a graceful curve, and dropping gently into 
the outstretched arms of a  fleet-footed 
wingman. 

If he catches the ball, he is permitted to 
run with it as far as he can and, if possible, 
score. If he touches it, and it bounds into 
the air, any one of his opponents may catch 
it and run for a touchdown. If he fumbles 
it, and it touches the ground, the pass is 
incomplete, and the ball is dead. It is 
brought back to the spot of the previous 
down, and play is started over again. The 
team which attempted the pass loses one 
down. 

It doesn’t require much knowledge of the 
game to be able to determine whether or 
not you are watching a good football game 
or a bad one, a well coached team or a 
poor one. A good team charges hard and 
fast on every play. It lines up cohesively, 
and with a verve and dash that spells con- 
fidence and esprit de corps. It does not go 
to pieces in the face of misfortune, or lose 
hope because the opposition has scored. On 
kicks, its players race down the field swiftly, 
and tackle the re- (Continued on page 32) 
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HAVE A FASHION SHOW 








Wear Lowely Frocks -« Have Lots of Fun 
Earn a Needlewoman or Dressmaker Badge! 


@ Here’s a chance for good scouts everywhere to dresses in a group at your nearest Singer Shop. 


learn to sew... make lovely frocks -..and wear Jpg¢ryetion for leaders too! With the ap- 
them in an honest-to-goodness fashion show! proval of National Headquarters, a special course in 

This fall and winter, Singer is offering special group § machine sewing has been developed for leaders. This 
instruction in sewing to Girl Scout troops in Singer _ instruction is also free. For full information, write the 
Shops all over the country .. . absolutely without | Educational Department at the address given below. 


charge. A Singer teacher will show you how to sew on SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co 


a swift new Singer Electric; help you choose a pattern 


and materials for a simple garment; and show you -*” Se@Feeea a 

step-by-step how tocut out, baste, and put it together. " a SINGER SEWING mi ie 
You'll have a lovely frock to wear, a lot of fun, Pa MACHINE CO., Room No. 1316A . 

and be well on your way toward qualifying for your e Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. | 


Needlewoman and Dressmaker Merit Badges. 


é The members of my troop desire to enroll 
TI are Si ‘ill hel for free group- sewing instruction. Please send 
1en, if you desire, Singer will help you put on § me complete details and address of your near- 
your own fashion show. { est Singer Shop. 
Here’s what to do. Show this page to your a Eee Sr Captain 
captain and other girls in your troop, and ask your % 
4 I icles Arias «grade kite Ratan ie ne a Troop 


captain to mail the coupon. We will send her com- 


plete details and arrange to have you make your Me GUS cis cl vader céenas sree damedle 
Copyright U.S. A., 1934, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. 





Make Your Own Clothes 








Here are full instructions for making this attractive little dress 


T would be a lot more fun if I could sit 

down with you and make this dress, in- 

stead of writing about it here, because 
it seems to have ‘that something” not notice- 
able in dozens of other patterns I looked at. 
However, I know I'd face a problem in 
choosing my material, for I can vision this 
dress made up in, linens, plaid ginghams, 
silk crépes, sheer wools, or velveteens. And 
then, of course, there’s the choice of the 
long sleeve, or the short puff sleeve. So 
we'll just have to make up our minds about 
the material, also about the sleeves, before 
we purchase our yardage. Of course, con- 
sult the back of your pattern envelope for 
this information. So much depends on the 
width of your material, as well as the size 
of pattern required. Just a word about 
linens or woolens that have a way of 
shrinking. Most of these materials are pre- 
shrunk nowadays, but if there’s any doubt, 
it's best to have it shrunk before cutting. 
Some materials shrink as much as an inch a 
yard. You can do this yourself by placing 
an old sheet, rather wet, on a smooth sur- 
face. Then spread your material smooth 
over it. Now cover with another damp sheet, 
smoothing it out as much as possible. Leave 
it overnight and you need have no worries 
about your dress shrinking. Or, if you would 
rather, your tailor can do this for you. 

I have studied the construction guide 
with the pattern, and I think you will find 
it very clear in every detail. So pin it up 
before you, and follow it step by step. 

You shouid buy your pattern according 
to age, or bust measurement; and if you 
have made a dress before, you will know 
just about where the alterations are to be 
made, if any are necessary—and very few 
of us get by without doing some of them. 
We have given you ‘Pattern Alterations” 
in detail in previous issues. Also refer now 
to pattern alterations in your construction 
guide. Make sure that each piece of your 
pattern checks, or is altered to check, with 
your measurements. 

This pattern consists of twelve pieces 
identified by the letters of the alphabet. 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 
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Select the ones you are to use, placing the 
others back in the envelope. Now check your 
cutting guide according to the width of your 
material. Studying your layout, you will note 
that the three large perforations are to be 
placed lengthwise on the material, and this is 
very important. The pattern must be placed 
correctly on the material, in order that the 
garment may always hang evenly. The two 
small perforations are to be placed on the 
fold of material. Pin all pieces of the pattern 
to material before cutting. Use plenty of 
pins so as to avoid any danger of the pat- 
tern slipping. Before removing the pattern, 
mark all notches, darts, etc. with tailor’s 


chalk, as we have mentioned before on this 
page. Now, on the other side of the guide, 
you will find the “Step by Step Instructions.” 
Each step is illustrated by drawings. Again 
pin this sheet up before you, and follow 
carefully, from the first step to the end. 

Always keep in mind that 3% inch is 
allowed on all edges for seams, and your 
seams should not vary. Another thing—test 
the stitch on your sewing machine. I don't 
want to mention this too often, but it is so 
important. Use a fine needle and a thread 
that matches your material, both as to color 
and texture. 

We have discussed bound buttonholes sev- 
eral times, but this is the first time we've 
worked buttonholes. They are attractive, 
and it is quite an accomplishment to do 
them expertly. First practice on a scrap 
of material. The illustration is most excel- 
lent, but your stitches must be much closer 
together—so close that when finished they 
will look like a fine cord. 

In step number 7, a flat bias finish is re- 
quired. To find the true bias of material, 
fold an even lengthwise edge to an even 
crosswise edge forming a triangle—the fold 
is the true bias—press and cut. 

Notice in step number 15 that seam of 
plait is clipped at top of hem, and pressed 
open. This should always be done, regard- 
less of how seams are finished. 

In pressing—and each seam should be 
pressed before joining to another—spread a 
dry cloth next to your material, especially 
if the material is wool, or crépe; then 
spread a damp cloth over the dry one. 
Never put a wet cloth, or hot iron, on your 
material. Velveteen should be pressed on a 
velvet pressing board, or a turkish towel. 

In the lower right-hand corner, four illus- 
trations are given for seam finishes. If you 
are using linen, or gingham, then we sug- 
gest you use finish number 2. If you use 
silk crépe, then either number 2 or 3 will 
be good. For sheer wool, or velveteen, use 
either number 1 or 2. In ordering patterns 
address The Pattern Editor, Yo The Amer- 
ican Girl, 570 Lexington Ave. N. Y. C. 


How to Enjoy a Football Game 


(Continued from page 30) 
ceiver before he can run the ball back very 
far. And when it receives the ball on a kick, 
its players interfere smartly. That is to say, 
they bowl over the potential tacklers in such 
a precise fashion that the latter know they 
have been taken out of the play. 

While football is a rough pastime, call- 
ing for a maximum of bodily contact, and 
for plenty of bruising play, it is by no means 
cruel or unduly taxing on the system. Under 
modern coaching methods, the men who 
play it according to the rules are’ seldom 
injured seriously. Equipment today is so 


fashioned that although light in weight it - 


supplies great protection to the wearer. 

The conditioning process which ‘players 
go through, before the commencement of 
their regular schedules, hardens them to the 
rigors of the sport, and makes the hardest 


tackle or the most jolting block seem like 
nothing. Size has little to do with the 
ability of players to weather the storm of 
the scrimmage. Big, broad-shouldered brutes 
often flinch where little firebrands, fash- 
ioned of whipcord and bone, dash in with 
gay and gallant abandon. 

Never. waste your sympathy on the little 
fellows. Invariably they're the hardest play- 
ers on the team, doing more damage than 
two of their bigger contemporaries. The 
greatest player of the game’s stone age of 
giants, Frank Hinkey, weighed a scant one 
hundred and forty-five pounds. And the 
greatest player of last season, Irvine (Cot- 
ton) Warburton, weighed only one hundred 
and forty-six. The latter was the scourge 
of the Pacific Coast. Pale of face, and ap- 
parently frail of body, he was the most 
devastating player in the football circuit. 
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While a game is on, every man on the 
field is giving everything he has for his 
team. Football is that kind of a game. It 
calls for the best that is in you. It demands 
teamwork of the highest sort. Success can’t 
be attained without it. The player who 
thinks of himself instead of his team is a 
handicap, rather than an asset, regardless 
of whatever native talent he may possess. 

There is one thing, though, that must 
not be overlooked. And that is that the 
game is won or lost on the field. Once the 
conflict is over, it should be forgotten. 
Alibis are out of order. Fortunately, mod- 
ern football is played in an atmosphere of 
friendly relationships and genuine good 
will. On the turf the players are intense 
rivals, but at the same time understanding 
friends. They are trying to outplay each 
other, but not to harm each other. 
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She didn’t pay a dime 


for her official uniform 


i 


\ 


a 
You, too, can get your ma. aw 
equipment without > i 4 Pauline Kusic, Holden, West Virginia 
cost—through the a 5 4 


Libby Thrift Plan Si ¥/ 
\* * 
“i 
tell you how few it takes when you 
send us the coupon below). Send us 
” Pauline Kusic, of Holden, West the labels, and you'll get your equip- 
Virginia. And isn’t that a proud 
salute? Of course it’s proud; she’s in 
her brand new official uniform that she 
didn’t pay a dime to get. She used the 
Libby Thrift Plan that you can use to 


get uniforms and equipment you've 


ment immediately, without your pay- 
ing a dime for it. 

That’s all there is to it. And you'll be 
surprised how easy it is to get the 
labels. Lots of women in your neigh- 
borhood use Libby’s Milk every single 
day, and they'll be glad to save the 
labels for you, to help you get your 


been wanting but couldn’t buy. 
Here’s the Thrift Plan. Just pick 
out the articles you want from the Girl Scout equipmeng Your mother’s 
official Girl Scout catalog. Then save friends and relatives will go to work for 
some of the blue and white labels from 


cans of Libby’s Evaporated Milk (we'll 


you just as soon as you tell them about 
the plan. 


So don’t lose any time—get started 













On your radio— on it right away. Begin today by send- 


ing us the coupon below. As soon as we 





get it we'll send you all the information 
you need—and we'll also send you free 
a certificate worth ten tall labels, to 
give you a flying start. Get your pen- 
cil now, and fill in the coupon! Libby, 
MENeill & Libby, Chicago. 





Send This Coupon Today 







sets 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
Dept. AG-30, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Please tell me how I can get my Girl Scout equip- 
ment without cost. 
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CAN HASTY HOMES BRING HELP? 


Many self-selected doctors are writing 
prescriptions for Uncle Sam these days, hop- 
ing to bring him back to full economic 
health. Some of these doctors hold to the 
conviction that the best of all tonics would 
be a new industry, such as the automobile 
business of twenty-five years ago. Among 
those eagerly watching for signs of the de- 
velopment of such an industry is Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors. He 
thinks loudly-heralded television less likely 
to prove the longed-for stimulant than the 





manufacture of homes by mass-production. 

The “homes of the future” that have 
raised his hopes have been described by 
certain optimistic @rchitects. They will be 
delivered, complete, from factories to build- 
ing sites, these gentlemen say. Erected in 
three days, they will be air-conditioned, fire- 
proof, and full of gadgets for lightening 
housework. And they'll sell by the millions, 
fully equipped, at a cost lower than that of 
the present-day small frame house. 

To critics who wail, “But how depres- 
singly standardized,” their reply is, “So 
are your motor cars, yet you're proud of 
them.” 


A NEW HOPE FOR BABY SISTER 


“Shall we soon have a woman as Presi- 
dent?” That question has been on many 
lips since Miss Lillian D. Rock, Secretary 
of the National Association of Women 
Lawyers, made a prophecy recently. “I ex- 
pect that within my own lifetime,’”’ she said, 
“some brilliant woman will make her way 
from the ballut-box to the Presidency.” 

A few mean males at once rose up to 
voice the objection that there'd be some- 
thing incongruous about a woman becom- 
ing Commander-in-Chief of the country’s 
armed forces: a position every President 
holds by virtue of his office. Such objectors 
were promptly asked if they'd ever heard 
of Joan of Arc. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, joining the 
controversy, stated that she didn’t believe it 
would be impossible to find a woman of 
Presidential caliber. She added, however, 
that the nation might not be willing to place 
full confidence, as yet, in a woman who 
might be elected Chief Executive. 








By Latrobe Carroll 


FIRES AT SEA MUST STOP 


It's been charged, by those who should 
know, that the lessons to be learned from 
the sinking of the S. S. Vestris in 1928, with 
a loss of one hundred and ten lives, were 
not embodied in laws for the protection of 
future passengers. A national furor burst 
out at the time of the vessel’s foundering. 
Condemning words were printed by the 
million. Then—finis! The disaster was vir- 
tually forgotten. 

Will the lessons of the Morro Castle 
tragedy follow the same path to oblivion? 
President Roosevelt has determined that 
they shall not. He has urged the building 
of fireproof passenger ships, and has said 
that the next Congress may take action 
looking toward their construction. 

Just what obstacles lie in the way of 
making modern vessels flame resisting? 

Of course, the steel hulls of such ships 
are fireproof already. The problem centers 
in the superstructures—the upper parts, 
built largely of wood. Such wood can be 
fireproofed, and has been, notably in all 
ships of the British navy. But the process 
is expensive. It doubles the price of the 
wood used. Marine experts have urged less 
elaborate interiors for ships’ public rooms. 
Greater simplicity would mean a saving of 
money which could be spent on fireproofing. 

Perhaps that’s the way out. 


THEIR VOICES ARE GOLDEN 


For many years women seemed barred 
from the money to be made in radio broad- 
casts. There were many kings of the air, 
but no queens. Perhaps that was because 
the radios of many years ago reproduced 
the feminine voice a bit metallically. 

Then instruments got better. Jolly Kate 
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Smith crashed the gates by showing what 
a girl could do, given a moon and a moun- 
tain. She began to earn two thousand dol- 
lars a week. Entertainers such as Gracie 
Allen, and Clara, Lu, and Em showed the 
profits that lay in aérial humor. 

Crooners, and opera and concert singers 


’ shared in the golden flood. Of these, it’s 


said that Rosa Ponselle earns most, each 
“singcast.”” It is rumored that her lovely 
voice brings her seven thousand dollars 
every time she sends it floating on the air. 
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SAGE OLD SCIENCE CUTS CAPERS 


During the last few months, wise men 
have been conducting odd experiments. At 
the University of Wisconsin, Dr. A. H. 
Maslow wanted to find out whether the 
leadership instinct was strong in monkeys. 
He put thirty simians in a cage, for thirty 
periods of twenty minutes each. In virtually 
every case a dictator monkey made himself 
supreme, bossing and bullying the others. 

Other unusual researches—not with small 
monkeys, but with young chimpanzees and 
human babies—were going on at Yale Uni- 





versity. Two small children and five chimps 
were tested as to quickness of response to 
the stimuli of sound, light, and touch. The 
strange contest was a tie: the apes did as 
well as the babies. 

While those odd tests were going on, 
certain scientists scattered over the nation 
were dyeing mosquitoes blue and pink! They 
were doing research work for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Their 
object was to find out just how far mos- 
quitoes wandered from their breeding 
places, and how long they lived. 

Meanwhile, scientists of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology were working 
on a sensitive apparatus which, they hoped, 
would measure the temperature of sound 
waves speeding through air. They now be- 
lieve they'll be able to tell us whether any 
given sound is hot, warm, or cold. 

They seem sure sound Aas a temperature! 


FRIENDS AND FOES OF MR. MARS 


Certain foreign countries are now bent 
on making their boys’and girls war-minded. 
The Italian Cabinet has decreed that mili- 
tary training, for all Italian males, shall 
start at the age of eight. During the early 
years, instruction is.to be centered on physi- 
cal culture, and the teaching of respect for 
the life of a soldier. 

In Japan, boys are being got ready, physi- 
cally and mentally, for conflict. 

And in Germany there is a powerful, 
well-organized and martial “youth move- 
ment,” which includes both boys and girls. 
Among its groups of followers the word 
“war” is never mentioned, but there is con- 
stant drilling and marching. German schools 
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teach military “sports’”—even the throwing | 
of hand grenades. 

In the midst of all this sowing of war 
seeds, it’s comforting to reflect that another | 
youth movement, of a very different sort, | 
holds its meetings in Geneva, Switzerland. | 
It's known as the Students’ International | 
Union, and it is composed of young men | 
and women drawn from Geneva’s large stu- 
dent population, hailing from some fifty 
countries. It is bound together by the con- 
viction that nations can settle their differ- 
ences without war. 





THE DISCOVERY WAS MUTUAL 


In this day and age, when we take it for 
granted that all the earth’s habitable parts 
have been mapped, and all its peoples 
visited, it’s startling to learn about the find- 
ing of a new region and new tribes. Such 
a discovery was reported, recently, by E. 
W. P. Chinnery, a scientist in the employ 
of the Australian government. The scene of 
the find was far-away New Guinea. 

Flying over towering mountain ranges, 
and expecting to see only jungle on the 
other side, Mr. Chinnery and his fellow- 
explorers were amazed to look down on 
a high grassy plateau. Later, when they 
made their way into the unknown country 
on foot, they pushed through an area popu- 
lated by more than two hundred thousand | 
blacks, none of whom had seen a white | 
man before. 

These natives, dwelling in an area of 
about five thousand square miles, live by 
gardening. Though head-hunters, and can- 
nibalistic, they were friendly to the white 
men because they took them for the ghosts 
of their ancestors! 


EUROPE’S MYSTERY MAN 


One of the names which bobbed up re- 
peatedly during the Senate munitions in- 
vestigation was that of Sir Basil Zaharoff. 
He is, perhaps, the most interesting of the 
men whose business is the traffic in arms. 
Eighty-five years old, yet still erect, hand- 
some, and sharp-witted, Zaharoff is, reputed- 
ly, one of the world’s richest men. He is 






said to have made his money as a super- 
silesman of munitions. 

Much of his life is still cloaked in mystery. 
It appears, however, that he was born in 
Mughla, in Turkey, of Greek parents, and 
got his start in business with his untle, a 
cloth merchant. Later, he joined the Anglo- 
Swedish firm of Nordenfeldt, machine-gun 
makers. In the late Eighties he was made a 
director of the English munitions firm of 
Vickers, and, subsequently, chairman of 
Vickers-Maxim. As chairman he became a 
commanding figure in the so-called inter- 
national armaments ring. 

Zaharoff speaks at least six languages, 
and has claimed citizenship in Greece, 
England, France, and Russia. He has been 
variously described as “the man who owns 
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everything,” “the high priest of war,’’ and 
“the man who knows everybody.” 





IT DIDN’T take much energy to be a young lady in Grandma’s 
day. A girl who could run and ride and play outdoor games 
was called a “tomboy.” 


But you’re a modern girl. You’re on the go from morn- 
ing till night. And you burn up a lot of energy in healthful 
activity — energy that is supplied by the foods yok eat. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are favorites with girls who lead 
active lives. A grand energy food. Light, wonderfully easy 
to digest. And so appetizing with milk or cream! So crisp 
and crunchy! 


Kellogg’s are delicious for breakfast or luncheon. A 
wholesome snack for after school, or just before bedtime. 


Eaten late in the evening they help you sleep more soundly. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are ready to serve. Kept always 
oven-fresh and crisp by the heat-sealed WAXTITE inner 
bag — an exclusive Kellogg feature. Made by Kellogg in 


Battle Creek. "4 
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VERY interesting book has 
two stories. One is what is in 

the book. The other isn’t there 
at all, and very few know it, for it is the 
story of how the book came to be written. 
These little-known stories are fascinating; 
and this month, as I describe some of the 
new autumn books for you, I am going 
to tell you, too, of these other, unwritten 
stories. And because Christmas is just 
around the corner, I have chosen books for 
boys and girls of all ages. (A word to the 
wise—keep this for your Christmas list! 
It will be a help in choosing gifts for little 
brothers and sisters, as well as for those 
your own age.) 


They Liked to Draw Pictures 


Once upon a time—to begin as stories 
for youngest readers should—there was 
(and still is) a young woman by the name 
of Ellis Credle who was a teacher in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. She was also an 
artist, and as she drew pictures of her boys 
and girls in her sketch book, she wished 
that she might illustgate a story about them. 
So she wrote a book about a little girl 
named Hetty, and her brother Hank, about 
the new shoes they dreamed of having, and 
their plan to make their turnip patch earn 
the shoes. Now Miss Credle didn’t think 
of herself as an author, so when she went 
to a publisher in New York, she didn’t talk 
about her story. She merely showed her 
pictures. But the publisher was delighted 
with the story of Hetty and Hank, as well 
as with the pictures—which is why we have 
this real American picture book, Down, 
Down the Mountain (Thomas Nelson). 

Alice Dalgliesh, like Ellis Credle, was a 
teacher. She loved her small boys and girls 
in New York City, and as she spent many 
story-telling and reading hours with them, 
she came to know what kinds of stories 
most appeal to youngest readers. Now every 
summer Alice Dalgliesh goes to an en- 
trancing place, Sandy Cove in Nova Scotia. 
And as she became acquainted with the 
boys and girls there and their families, it 
occurred to her that her young friends down 
in the United States would enjoy stories 
about her summer friends, and the pic- 
turesque place where they live. So she 
started writing books about them. The latest 
is Roundabout (Macmillan), and it tells of 
Little Ann, to whom her friend, Captain 
Enos, gave a tiny Sandy Cove cottage, just 
when she and her mother needed a place 
to live. They hadn’t any idea what it would 
be like, but from the minute they saw it, 
they loved it. Ann loved Zeb and Martha, 
too, her new friends; she adored Peter, her 
tiny pet pig; she even liked Jim, the tame 
crow, although he brought a great deal of 



















By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


trouble to them all. Alice Dalgliesh knows 
how to write a delightful story. You don’t 
know how Roundabout is going to come out 
until the very end—although you have 
hopes. Which is as a story should be. 
Armstrong Sperry, the artist, traveled to 
the South Seas. There he lived upon island 
after island, drawing and painting the many 
interesting and colorful things about him— 
and the people, too. When he came back 
to this country, he married, and now has a 
child of his own. What more natural, then, 
than for Mr. Sperry to tell bedtime stories 
about those far-away islands? That is why 
we have Jambi of the island of Sumatra, in 
One Day with Jambi (Winston). Boys and 
girls of eight years of age, or a little more, 
or a little less, will read with rapt interest 
the story of Jambi's tiger hunt. The pictures 
are bright and colorful, and children, poring 
over them, will learn a great deal about 
Jambi's country, his home, and his pets. 





They Work on the Same Pictures 
and Stories 


Have you ever heard of two artists work- 
ing on the same pictures? It will perhaps 
surprise you that four of our finest makers 
of books for boys and girls work exactly 
that way—Maud and Miska Petersham, and 
Berta and Elmer Hader. But that is not all. 
They write their stories together, too. And 
all four, I am happy to say, have new books 
for us this autumn. 

I really should add that the Petershams 
have someone else in their partnership, a 
very important person by the name of Miki 
Petersham. He is their son, and already he 
has one book named for him, M/&i (Double- 
day, Doran). Now Miki and his friend 
Mary have a book together. In Miki and 
Mary, Their Search for Treasures (Viking), 
the two children set out upon a treasure- 
collecting adventure. They decide to go ex- 
actly where they wish, and they don't 
bother about such stupid things as steam- 
ship tickets and money! They go to Athens, 
the Canary Islands, and many other places. 
And all through their story, you find pic- 
tures done by Maud and Miska Petersham 
together, pictures in beautifully bright and 
beautifully soft colors, pictures of far-away 
places that seem quite magical. 

Last year, Berta and Elmer Hader wrote and 
illustrated Spunky (Macmillan). No sooner 
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was it published than boys and 
girls of eight and more discovered 
that here was a most lovable pony story. 

The pictures were lovable, too, as well as 
interesting. Now they have written an equal- 
ly lovable, equally interesting story of two 
little burros (a burro is one of my favorite 
animals!)—Midget and Bridget (Macmil- 
lan). You get acquainted with Midget and 
Bridget as they roam the desert in the South- 
west with their mother and her burro 
friends. Then the cowboys appear. Midget 
and Bridget are caught and separated. Both 
have adventures. Both travel as far as New 
York. And in the end, what more satisfac- 
tory than to have them reunited on their own 
desert? This is the story with many delight- 
ful pictures in color. 

Years ago, in Texas, Berta Hader had a 
burro for a pet. But when she and her hus- 
band started on Midget’s and Bridget's 
story, they didn’t depend entirely on her 
memory. They wrote many letters and 
learned a great deal about burros. And now 
they like them better than ever. 


Discovering Days Gone By 


Cornelia Meigs, the distinguished author 
whose book, Invincible Louisa (Little, 
Brown), was recently honored by the New- 
bery Medal award, is one of those authors 
who are fascinated by days gone by, and 
who spend many hours reading about them, 
visiting old houses and museums, and learn- 
ing about them in every possible way. Be- 
cause Cornelia Meigs is a creative artist, 
what she discovers enables her to transport 
herself to those other times and imagine 
what life was like. Before she set to work 
on her new story, Wind in the Chimne) 
(Macmillan), she spent hours and days and 
months getting acquainted across the years 
with Pennsylvania at the time when George 
Washington was first President of our coun- 
try, with his headquarters in Philadelphia. 

So when she started to write this delight- 
ful tale of eight-year-old Debby Moreland 
and her family, it was as though she herself 
were one of them in the old yellow stone 
house on the Lancaster Pike. Miss Meigs 
herself lives not far from the Lancaster 
Pike. As Wind in the Chimney opens, you 
meet the Morelands who have just come 
from England, and are on their way to their 
Quaker cousins. Their chief treasures are a 
roll of Mrs. Moreland’s fine weaving and 
the spinning wheel. Soon they discover the 
little old stone house, and fall in love with 
it. It is near their cordial cousins, but be- 
longs to Mr. Allen Bayard. Can they go on 
living there? How much they wish to! That 
is the story, all through which run the 
threads of the Wheel-of-Fortune quilt which 
Mrs. Moreland and Debby make together. 
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-FOUR GIRLS——_| 
YOU'LL LOVE TO KNOW 


because they are book friends you'll 
find as fascinating as real friends. 


%* Marie Peary in 


The SNOWBABY’'S OWN STORY 
By Marie Peary. A delightfully told 
autobiography of Robert E. Peary’s 
daughter, born in Greeniand, who has 
had an unusual and exciting life.$2.00 


* Lucinda in 
LUCINDA: A Little Girl of 1860 


By Mabel Leigh Hunt. You know you 
are going to like her from the first tilt 
of her Quaker nose to the surprise on 
her 15th birthday, the story’s end. $1.75 


%* Yvonne in 
THE TOMAHAWK TRAIL 


By L. Lamprey. Yvonne, daughter of a 
French fur-trader in Colonial days, 
escapes when her father is killed by the 
Indians and is guided by the brave 
young hero through wilderness perils 
to safety—and romance. $2.50 


* Tita in 
TITA OF MEXICO 


By Grace Moon. Tita, a Mexican girl 
of 15, finds a handsome, hungry boy 
hiding in her garden. She helps him to 
escape and becomes involved in an ex- 
citing mystery. $2.00 


Send for our FREE Illustrated Catalogue 
Stokes Books for Boys and Girls 











F. A. STOKES COMPANY, 443 4th Ave., N.Y. 















NY for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, two 
>\| and three acts, with large or small 
Y casts. Easily staged. Many have re- 

ceived prizesin national contests. 
Write today for free catalogue. It 
clearly and accurately describes 
over 500 plays. 


The Penn Publishing Company 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia 











MUSIC CRAFTS 


Music in the Y.W.C.A. 
ELIZABETH LAWSON $.75 
A guide to program planning for groups in- 
terested in the social uses of music. How to 
use music informally and what to use 
A Handbook on the Use of Crafts 
RUTH PERKINS « 
For teachers. The general use of crafts; the 
workshop; bibliography ’ 
The American Indian and His Art 


RUTH PERKINS 35 
Resource and suggestions for a _ specific 
project 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Have You Chosen Your Christmas Play? 


“TIDINGS OF JOY,” by Elizabeth McFadden, a new one- 
act Christmas play, is built upon the fine spirit shown by 
Girl Seouts and Boy Scouts in the present crisis of hard 
times. 17 parts; three of the principals are Girl Scouts; 
extras are smaller children, any number desired. Time: 
10 minutes. Simplest set and costumes. Any music, carols 
suggested. “Tidings of Joy is a most successful blending of 
symbolism and realism . . . simple but beautiful.”” Review, 
Worcester Sunday Telegram. Price 35¢e, Royalty $5.00. 


Samuel French, Inc. 7. Sinst-iesAngeles 
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| Another author who is fascinated by other 
days is Virginia Collier. While she was 
| in France with her family, a few years ago, 
she became interested in the old manu- 
| scripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale and, 
| as she read them, she inevitably came across 
| stories of Roland. No hero has more often 
| caught our imagination today than this ro- 
| mantic young nephew of the great Charle- 
| magne; and Mrs. Collier was especially 
| captivated by the tales about him in the 
old manuscripts. 

“Why not write of what I have discov- 
ered?” she thought. Before she started writ- 
| ing, however, she traveled throughout the 
| Parts of France that were the scenes of 
| Roland's adventures. She visited many mu- 
seums and libraries for more original ma- 
terial about him. Returning to Paris, she 
was delighted when the noted French 
scholar, Joseph Bedier, offered to help her, 
making available to her very rare old manu- 
scripts indeed. When Mrs. Collier came to 
write her book, she had the further help 
of Jeanette Eaton, whose own splendid 
books laid in France are so much enjoyed, 
| including A Daughter of the Seine (Har- 
per). Roland the Warrior by Virginia M. 
| Collier and Jeanette Eaton (Harcourt, 
| Brace) is a book for the library of every boy 
and girl who likes fine books, worth keep- 
ing all their lives. It is excellently printed 
and illustrated, a splendidly told account | 
of a boy whose name has lived for gen- | 
erations and will continue to live. | 

| 








The Snowbaby’s Own Story 


Marie Ahnighito Peary, daughter of the 

discoverer of the North Pole, knew the | 
| North in her growing-up days, for she was 
born in Greenland. She returned again and | 
again with her mother for Northland ad- | 
ventures. Eskimo boys and girls were her | 
friends. She was shipwrecked. She was snow- 
bound and forced to spend a winter in the 
cold and the ice and the snow. 

No girl ever had a more adventurous 
growing up. And we are fortunate to have 
the story of it all in The Snowbaby’s Own 

| Story by Marie Ahnighito Peary (Stokes). 
| Here, as well, is the story of a gallant and 
courageous mother, of a father who achieved 
a great goal against the enemies of cold 
and hunger and danger. Commodore Peary 
and his wife live for you in these pages, 
as well as the Snowbaby herself. I am 
| recommending this book to every girl I 
know. 

And I am telling them that, so far as 
|I know, the first story of her adventures 
| which Marie Peary wrote was published in 
our own AMERICAN GIRL. It is in this book, 
| the delightful account of the Christmas tree 
| Mrs. Peary made so that her small daugh- 
| ter might not be disappointed, and of their 
| Christmas celebration with their Eskimo 
friends, and with the officers and sailors of 
their boat. 


Popular Girls Are Here Again 


Holly Daggett, the college girl heroine 
of College on Horseback (Smith and Haas) 


Back to Buckeye by Esther Greenacre Hall 
(Smith and Haas). 

Holly Daggett is a sophomore at Sierra 
| University in California, facing a busy 
summer in which classes are mixed with 





has a book about her further adventures in | 





the riding lessons she gives to earn her way, | 
| when she gets an (Continued on page 38) | 
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‘WHERE GLORY 


‘NEW BOOKS 


that. Thrill the 
OUTDOOR GIRL 


Ask to see these grand new 
novels at any bookstore. 
e*eees es 
The story of General “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne, whose love for Mary Vining 
A true ro- 
Illus. $2. 


changed his whole life. 


mance of the Revolution. 


WAITS 


BY GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 
e*ees se 
The thrilling tale of little Jeremy 
who lived on the dangerous Niagara 
frontier and saved her family from 
the Indians. J//ustrated. $2. 


FOLLY FARM 


BY JANE ABBOTT 
e*eeee 
All about the young farmer boy, Ola, 
who goes to the big Norwegian city, 
and Ingerid, the little orphan who 
falls in love. Jilustrated. $2. 


A NORWEGIAN 


FAMILY 


BY MRS. KNUT HAMSUN 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Books that Girls will 
Love to Read and Own 





GROWING UP WITH 
THE GRAPERS 


By Elizabeth Corbett 


to New York. 


TABITHA OF 
LONELY HOUSE 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


The story of a young girl who unravels 


a grandchild of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 


A new book about the popular Graper girls, 
Marian, Ernestine and Beth, who find their 
carefully laid plans for a normal college 
year are enlivened by an adventurous trip 
Illustrated $2.00 


mystery that hangs above a picturesque 
old house in historic Concord. Written by 





a 


Illustrated $2.00 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 











CHILDREN OF THE 
COVERED WAGON 


By 
MARY JANE CARR 


“A book that young Americans will be 
proud to own, and will 
read over and over again.” 

i =< Christian Science 
Monitor. 


35 Illustrations $2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 


















































ARIA THERESA, 

at a time in Eu- 
rope when wars and 
revolutions were 
wholesale, ruled over 
all Austria and Hun- 
gary for forty years. 
* By her shrewdness 
and courage she built 
up an empire that, 
second to none, sur- 
vived until the World 
War, 150 years later. 


ACH and every Pro- 

ficiency Badge you 
win attests your quali- 
fications as a leader. 
* And as you carn 
your honors, signify 
them in the most tell- 
ing way--with a Lion 
Bros Co. perfectly 
embroidered emblem. 
Sold only through 
Girl Scout Head- | 
quarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INC. | 
a 





Werld'’s Lercest Emblem Menufecturers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


















i mounting Cards, 
Stamps, etc. No paste eS 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 


100 Sut Aut Genmse Gn, Ces He” 
Address Dept. 4K = - 4717 North Clark St. 


Take | 
Your 
* Pick 


[Et Betty Brooks tell you how you can 
| have your own free choice—any of the 
articles listed below at no expense to you. 
The first step is to fill in the coupon and mail it TODAY. 
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|_| Camera 

[} Fountain Pen and Pencil Set 
2 Bedroom Slippers 

[ ] Girl Scout Uniform 

| Neckerchief 

| Beret 

| Bugle 

| Pedometer 

[}Tea Set 

() Toilet Kit 

{] Zipper Portfolio 

(1) First-Aid Kit 

[)Girl Scout Ring 

(1 Bird, Tree and Flower Finder 
[} Flashlight 

[] Semaphore Flag Set 


BETTY BROOKS 
‘% The American Girl Magazine 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I, too, may earn the things I 
have checked above. 





Name 


Street 


City and State .. 
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Good Times 


(Continued from page 37) 
unexpected opportunity to fly home for a 
brief two weeks’ vacation. Home is Buckeye 
Ranch, a cattle ranch in Colorado, and the 
dearest place in the world to Holly and her 
brother Van, who has been trying to make 
the ranch pay ever since the death of their 
father. One by one the happy vacation days 
slip by, and then, the day before Holly is to 
leave for school, Van is thrown from his 
horse and breaks his leg. 

There is no money for extra help, and 
Holly decides to give up her summer school 
and stay at Buckeye. It is a real sacrifice, but 
she bravely faces the heavy tasks of house- 
keeping, nursing Van, and cooking for 
hungry threshers. The arrival of Ginger, her 
city-bred college roommate; complications 


| over the irrigation rights; and the necessity 
| of getting money to tide Buckeye over the 


all add to the drama of this ab- 


winter, 


| sorbing and realistic story of Western ranch 


ife. This is an unusually good present-day 
story for girls. 

Elizabeth Corbett, author of the popu- 
lar Graper Girls books, has a brand new one 
for you: Growing Up With the Grapers 
(Appleton-Century). Here are Marian and 
Ernestine as sophomores at the University 
of Wisconsin, and Beth as a freshman. In 
the book, Marian and Ernestine go on to 
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With Books 


graduation, with Beth coming right along. 
This book has an especial interest for 
AMERICAN GIRL readers, for a number of 
stories about the Grapers have appeared in 
our magazine. Elizabeth Corbett knows girls. 
And I am not surprised to learn that the 
Grapers, and all their friends, are now as 
real to her as though she had known this 
very family when she herself was a girl in 
Wisconsin. Marian and Ernestine and Beth 
are real to us, because they are real to 
Elizabeth Corbett. 

Another AMERICAN GiRL book, Keeper 
of the Wolves by Norma Bicknell Mansfield 
(Farrar and Rinehart), is sure of a warm 
welcome. And you will all be delighted to 
hear that in doing her book about Claire, 
Mrs. Mansfield has added many chapters 
to this story you have so greatly enjoyed. 
This is one of the best adventure stories for 
girls published this year. Sturdy Claire, with 
her gift for understanding dogs; loyal 
Claire, with her love and devotion for her 
brother; Claire, with her courage and clear 
thinking mind, is someone to know and to 
enjoy. Here, too, is a vivid picture of 
Alaska, and the life in remote villages there. 
How Claire and her dog team helped to 
overcome the natives’ prejudice against her 
doctor-brother is a stirring story that holds 
one to the end. 


The Kitchen Calf 


(Continued from page 8) 
would be trampled to death under the feet 
of four teams of horses. . . . Not only that, 
but there would be the ghastliness of over- 
turned wagons. 

Em didn’t realize what she was doing until 
she felt her arm swinging a loop over the 
head of a red and white calf. She heard her- 
self saying to Pal o’ Mine, “We've got to get 
that critter, Pal." Her loop settled on the 
calf's head. “Zip it up, Pal!” 

Pal did. A quick rope snapped Susie's legs 


| from under her, a taut rope dragged her 


those thirteen or fourteen feet off the track. 
And none too soon. Uncle Haze insisted that 
his swift wagon wheels went over the tip of 
her tail. 

There were white faces and shaky laughs 
in the crowd. But as for Em, her hands and 
heart felt almost normal. After all, that was 
what a roping arm and eye were for—for 
emergencies. 

Em unknotted her rope, let the deflated 
Susie get to her feet. Remounting Pal, she 
started to drive the calf on toward the corral, 
when she was suddenly surrounded. Pinto 
was in the crowd, and was announcing for 
all to hear, “Windy Lathrop here is the 
proud young cowpoke what escorted Susie 
to the rodeo, so I suggest he escort her 
back to the plains before any necks get 
broke.” 

Windy looked almost as deflated as Susie; 
he looked—even as Oku had predicted—as 
though he had no laugh left for the night. 
He fell in behind the sulky calf. 

Uncle Haze caught Em’s arm. “Listen, Em, 
listen! Governor Bill's talking.” 

Governor Bill's booming voice came over 
the loud speaker. It was hard to catch every 
word, because of the fidgeting of horses, 
the buzz of the crowd, the clink of buckets 


for the milking contest. Em caught a phrase 
now and then, “—not showmanship, but 
skill and readiness—’’ He was saying some- 
thing about a girl sacrificing herself out of 
loyalty to a dogie calf. Why—he was pre- 
senting his trophy to the best all-around 
cowgirl! 

Uncle Haze yelled at Em over the tumult 
of cheers. “Come on up to the judges’ 
stand, Em.” 

And there in front of the grandstand, 
Em, on Pal o’ Mine, was presented with 
Governor Bill's silver cup—her cup of hap- 
piness—and a veritable thunder of cheers 
drowned out the band, playing Out Where 
the West Begins. 

Dusk was falling on the fairgrounds when 
the show was over, and a happy cavalcade 
trooped over to where supper would be 
served in the cottonwood grove. Oku’s cel- 
ebrative cake would be cut by that vicious- 
looking knife he was sharpening. Pinto, still 
denying that his new boots pinched, had 
nevertheless pulled off the right one. 

Em, carrying the cup with stag-horn 
handles, rode between Kip O'Malley and 
Uncle Haze. At the Flying Crow, being a 
man-run ranch, there was never much show 
of feeling. Now Em was conscious of a 
certain embarrassment. Turning to her com- 
panions, she said a little shakily, “I felt so 
bad about falling down on roping Susie. | 
hated to think of you folks being ashamed 
of me.” 

Kip O'Malley answered gruffly, 
about enough out of you.” 

Uncle Haze reached over and touched her 
arm in the dusk—a dusk which had seemed 
so weary and dusty, but now seemed lovely 
and refreshing. ‘Hush, child,’’ he said. “You 
never did anything but what I was doggoned 
proud of you.” 


“That's 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
Make Your Own 


T 1s “quite the thing” now to make one’s own gifts. In fact, 
handmade articles of all kinds are most popular in gift 
shops and smart department stores. Tooled purses, book 
covers and book ends with personal monograms, bookmarks, 
and comb cases are not only easy to make but comparatively 
inexpensive and are pleasing to all. Besides leathercraft gifts 
there are handwoven articles, beadwork, and items of rafha 
and reed. And by no means forget block printing! A card 
made by a friend is a gift in itself and your friends will be 
pleased to receive one made by you. The most inexperienced 
beginner will find something to make or do from suggestions, 
projects and list of handicraft materials found on pages 22 
and 23 of the official catalog. Send for your copy now so that 
you can enjoy the thrill of creating and the pleasure of know- 
ing that your gifts are made for your particular friends. 


Ostlind Looms suggest soft woolen scarfs, warm mufflers, 
colorful bags for knitting or crochet work, and any number 
of other handwoven articles. Not only Girl Scouts, but 
Brownies and leaders, too, will want to make 
something on one of these looms. Why not 
get one for the troop room now so that all 
may have a chance to use it? 


U 286 For 6” weaving 
U 287 For 12” weaving ae, 









Belfast Cord belts are popular 
with brothers and boy friends. And 
with girls, too. Beautiful pat- 
terns may be designed by us- 
ing two or more colors. Oth- 
er gifts of Belfast Cord are 

lanyards, dog leashes and 

shade pulls. All colors. 

U241, 250 yds. $.75. 


Shepherd’s Pipes 
will delight your musical 
friends. And think how 
useful they can be—at 
campfire time, for carol 
singing, at troop meet- 
ings and for entertain- 
ment at special meet- 
ings and suppers. A 
length of bamboo and 
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Handicraft Gifts 


a cork, an instruction book and a few tools from the Five- 
and-Ten are all you need. 


Z 383 Instruction book $.40 
U 185 Bamboo. 22” 1S 
U 186 Bamboo. 12” .07 
U 187 Bamboo. 18” .10 
U 188 Cork. 1” diam. .03 


On the Apache Bead Looms one can make necklaces, 
bracelets and belts just like those the Indians make. Silk 
thread, needle and beads are furnished with each loom, all 
of which fit into a box only 12” x 5”. U 281 $1.00 


Pyrotex Lacing has all the qualities of real leather lacing 
with the addition of greater strength and a greater selection 
of colors, including gold and silver. Lanyards, leashes, belts 
and watch bracelets are only a few suggestions for Christmas 
gifts to be made by Girl Scouts. Width 3/32” only. 


U 196 2 yards $ .05 
50 yd. spool of one color 1.00 
300 yd. spool of one color 5.25 


A linoleum block needs only a few tools and a little pa- 
tience to make it into a lovely design for a greeting card, book 
plate or for use on personal stationery. Try it this Christmas. 


U 401 3” x 4” block $.10 
U 402 4” x 5” block 20 
U 403 4” x 6” block 25 
U 411 Block cutting outfit 60 
U 421 Brayer (roller) 55 
U 426 Spatula 40 
U 431 Printers’ ink. 2 oz. tube 40 


Leathercraft is by far the most popular of handicrafts and 
suggests a great variety of Christmas gifts, such as napkin 
ring, pocket sewing kit, photograph album, bookmark, writ- 
ing folio and blotter corners. If it’s projects you want, we 
have them—with leather cut to shape and all accessories in- 
cluded for making one finished article. Or do you prefer to 
buy a whole or a half skin (the smallest quantity sold) and 
make your own gifts, starting from scratch? For full listing 
of tools, materials and projects, see your official catalog. 











U 101 Russia calf skin Per sq. ft. $.67 
U 102 Ooze sheep skin Per sq. ft. .25 
U 103 Split calf skin Per sq. ft. .25 
U 106 Lacing. 3/32” wide Per yd. .05 
U 107 Lacing. 3.16” wide yd. .08 





Per 
U 111 Snap buttons 2 for $.05. Per dz. .20 









word November that always brings me 

pictures of open fireplaces with the 
light from the burning logs flickering on 
happy family parties, a smell of roasting tur- 
key coming through the swinging door to 
the kitchen, and on the dining room table a 
centerpiece of autumn and winter fruits— 
shiny red and green apples, oranges, grape- 
fruit, bananas, perhaps garnished here and 
there with clusters of purple-brown raisins, 
and a border of unshelled nuts outlining 
the fruit. 

I know no more lovely centerpiece for 
Thanksgiving, or for Christmas, than 
just such a fruit arrangement. Why not 
ask your mother’s permission to fix 
one of these fruit combinations for the 
Thanksgiving dinner table? You can 
build it right on the table with some 
wax paper between the fruit and the 
tablecloth, or you can arrange the fruit 
on a large tray and place it on the 
table. If you do this, put a border of 
fruit around the edge of the tray so 
that nothing but the fruit shows. 

And then why not ask Mother if you 
may set the table? There are just a 
few simple rules to remember. Your 
tablecloth is already on—a thick silence 
cloth is underneath, and the middle 
crease of the cloth goes in a straight 
line down the exact center of the table. 
Your fruit centerpiece is in place, and 
now all you have to do is to arrange 
a ‘cover’ for each guest. A “cover” 
is the space at the table required for 
each person, on which you set the sil- 
ver, china, and glass. If you will re- 
member the following rules, you will 
always be able to set a correct table: 

1. Set a service plate (or attractive 
dinner plate) at each place, one inch 
from the edge of the table. This pro- 
tects the cloth during the appetizer and 
soup courses, and prevents a vacancy from 
appearing before a guest during the serving 
of the first courses. 

2. Place all silver an inch from the edge 
of the table in the order of its use, begin- 
ning at the outside. All forks are placed, 
tines up, at the left of the plate, with the 
exception of the oyster fork (if it is used), 
which is placed to the extreme right of 
the knives and spoons. Knives go to the 
right of the plate, cutting edge turned in. 
Spoons are placed to the right of the knives. 

3. Place water glass at tip of knife. 

4, Place bread and butter plate (if used) 
above forks, and butter knife across it paral- 
lel to the edge of the table. 

5. Place folded napkin on service plate, 
or to left of forks. 

6. Place sets of salts and peppers at 
diagonal corners of the table, or place in- 
dividual salts and peppers above each place, 
or between each two places. 

7. If place cards are used, set them di- 
rectly in front of each place. 

Besides these rules for correct table set- 
ting, there are three general rules for serv- 
ing which should always be remembered, 


"Teas a homey something about the 





Serving the Holiday Good Things 


With Some Practical Pointers on Setting a Table Correctly 


By JANE CARTER 


whether you are doing the serving yourself, 
or showing someone else how to do it: 

1. Place all dishes before the guests from 
the left, except the beverage, which is placed 
on the right, and from the right. 

2. In serving, present dish at left so that 
guest may use his right hand to help him- 
self. The dish is held flat on the palm of 
the waitress’s left hand, with folded napkin 
beneath it. 


3. Remove the right. Re- 
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move all other dishes from the left. 

For more informal entertaining, a table 
set for buffet service can be made most 
attractive. Stack your plates and napkins at 
convenient spots on a long table, and ar- 
range your silver in rows in between. At 
one end place your hot dish, with the salad, 
hot breads, sandwiches; and at the opposite 
end of the table, everything that you need 
for the serving of your hot drink—cups, 
saucers, and a nice little army of spoons 
all in a row, with cream and sugar service 
if you need them. Also, at this end of the 
table serve your cake, ice cream, or any 
other dessert that you may have planned. 

For a small party, card table service is 
the easiest thing to manage, as shown in 
the photograph. In my own apartment, I 
constantly use this simple service when 
I have only three guests, and it is surpris- 
ing how well you can manage, especially if 
you have a low coffee table or tea wagon 
on which to set extra dishes. 

And now I'm sure you will want some 
recipes for the coming holidays, so I have 
selected a few which I think will be really 
useful to you in helping out with the family 
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parties, and also give you some novel dishes 
to use when entertaining your friends. 


How to Roast a Turkey 
(For Family Dinner) 


Wash, singe, and draw the turkey (or 
chicken, duck, goose, or guinea hen). Then 
stuff and sew up. Place on back on a trivet 
in a roasting pan, and rub entire outside 
surface with salt. Roast at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit, allowing fifteen to twenty min- 
utes per pound. Baste frequently during 
roasting. If there is not enough fat in the 
pan for basting, use a mixture of 4 
cup butter melted in 24 cup boiling 
water. After this is gone, use fat in pan. 


Sea Dream Salad Ring 
(For Buffet Supper) 


packages lime-flavored gelatine 
pint warm water 

pint grated cucumber 
tablespoons vinegar 

teaspoons scraped onion 

Dash of cayenne 

teaspoon salt 
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Dissolve gelatine in warm water. 
Add remaining ingredients. Force 
through sieve. Turn into large ring 
mold. Chill until firm. Unmold on 
crisp lettuce and fill center with chick- 
en salad. Garnish with mayonnaise and 
crisp watercress. Serves twelve. 





Reception Chocolate 
(For Tea or Supper) 


squares unsweetened chocolate 
cups water 

cup sugar 

tablespoons flour 

Dash of salt 

4 cups milk 


a) 
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Add chocolate to water in top of double 
boiler and place over direct heat, stirring 
until chocolate is melted and blended. Com- 
bine sugar, flour, and salt; add gradually 
to chocolate mixture and boil three minutes, 
stirring constantly. Place over rapidly boil- 
ing water. Add milk gradually, stirring until 
smooth; then cock ten minutes longer, stir- 
ring occasionally. Beat with rotary egg 
beater until light and fluffy. Serves ten. 


Cream Scones 
(For Buffet Supper) 


cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoons combination baking 
powder 

teaspoon salt 
teaspoons sugar 
tablespoons butter or 
shortening 

eggs 

cup light cream 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der, salt, and sugar, and sift again. Cut in 
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shortening. Reserve about 14 egg white for 
glaze. Beat remaining eggs well, and add | 
cream; add all at once to flour mixture and | 
stir until all flour is dampened; then stir 
vigorously until mixture forms a soft dough 
and follows spoon around bowl. Turn out 
immediately on slightly floured board, and | 
knead thirty seconds. Roll 1/4, inch thick and 
cut in triangles. Place on ungreased bak- | 
ing sheet. Brush tops lightly with reserved 
egg white, slightly beaten; sprinkle with 
additional sugar. Bake in hot oven (450 
degrees Fahrenheit) twelve to fifteen min- 
utes, or until browned. Makes about twelve | 


scones. 


Regal Chocolate Sauce 


(For Chocolate Sundae) 


squares unsweetened chocolate 
tablespoons sugar 

cup water 

Dash of salt 

tablespoons butter 

Y/y teaspoon vanilla 
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Add chocolate to water and place over 
low flame, stirring until blended. Add sugar 
and salt, and cook until sugar is dissolved 
and mixture very slightly thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from fire; add but- 
ter and vanilla, stirring vigorously. Makes 
about one cup sauce. 
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Ambrosia 
(For Luncheon Dessert) 


3 oranges, peeled and thinly sliced 
14, cup powdered sugar 
11/4, cups shredded coconut 


Arrange layer of orange slices in serving VERY Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
dish, and sprinkle with sugar and coconut. E Thursday honenndie upon meine oft 
Repeat until all ingredients are used, top- boys and girls—men and women—tune in 
ping with coconut. Pineapple may be used | 4, Buck Rogers in the 25th 











in place of oranges. Chill. Serves six. Century.“It’s the most excit- Cis Witenes Giniinee 
ing radio program onthe air!” Monday, Tuesday, 
Inner Secrets they say. Just imagine this for Wednesday, Thursday 
— a story— 6:00-6:15 P. M. in each of the follow- 
(An Easily Made Candy) Station ing cities jy, 
When Buck Roger: WAAB Boston 
VY, pound marshmallows d 7 fth ste be WKBW Buffalo 
‘3 cuales tadiiie mustered out of the army after WABC New York 
: : the World War he secured a WCAU Philadelphia 
114 cups shredded coconut . , : WJAS Pittsburgh 
job surveying mines. Oneday, WOKO Albany 
Melt marshmallows in double boiler. Dip — he was a wee 
nuts into marshmallow, coating well. Roll | “re was a sudden Cave-in WHE Cleveland 
in coconut. A pair of tweezers is a help. and the shaft in which Buck oe — 
Makes forty-eight. was working was completely WJSV Washington 
shut off from the rest of the Lt J Colmnbus 
es 
world. A strange gas was re- | Rebroadcast from N. ¥. Program 
Date Nut Loaf leased which held Buck in a war Cuastette a0" 
Special §$ riches state of suspended animation WMBG Richmond _ 7:30 
(For Special Sandwiches) gt Pp = r bak a an 
. . o£ years: en one ay WFBM Indianapolis 6:30 
3 cups sifted flour _ : the ground shifted... fresh air KMBC Kansas City 6:30 
3 teaspoons combination baking pow- entered the mine...and Buck WHAS Louisville $20 
. - It climbed out to find himself wcco Minneapolis 6:30 
easpoon sa : . tlanta 6:30 
’, cup brown sugar, firmly packed in the strange world of the KRLD Dallas 6:30 
1 : “ : : 25th Century! What did he WDSU New Orleans 6:30 
cup walnut meats, finely broken > What h Seniien® KTSA SanAntonio 6.30 
cup dates, seeded and finely cut sees at happened to him: 








egg, well beaten 





cup milk 
tablespoons melted butter or other 
shortening 


a hh 


Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. Prepared by an exclu- 
sive process under scientific control, Cocomalt is com- 
posed of sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley 
malt extract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 





Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 


der and salt, and sift again. Add sugar, and ; 
mix well. Add walnut meats and dates. 
Combine egg, milk, and shortening. Add to c 
flour mixture and blend. Bake in greased 
loaf pan, eight by four by three inches, in Prepared os directed, adds 70% 
moderate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) more food-energy to milk 
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Called by thousands the most 
thrilling program on the air! 


LISTEN IN TO “BUCK ROGERS IN THE 25! CENTURY” 


You can learn the amazing answers to these 
questions by following “Buck Rogers in the 
25th Century!” as it is broadcast four times 


a week over the stations listed 
in the panel on this page. 


Cocomalt tastes good— 


is GOOD for you 


The Buck Rogers program is 
brought to you by R. B. Davis 
Company, makers of Coco- 
malt, the delicious chocolate 
flavor food-drink that helps 
to build strong bones, sound 
teeth, sturdy bodies. 


Cocomalt is sold ar all 
good grocery, drug and de- 
partment stores. High in food 
value — low in cost. For trial 
can, send name and address, 
with 10¢ to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing, to R. B. 
Davis Co., Dept. 16-M, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 





one hour, or until done. 
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History Repeats Itself 


(Continued from page 10) 

of the everyday sort, but somehow transfig- 
ured. One forgot everything else in the 
world, seeing and listening to them in the 
darkened theater. It didn’t matter about fail- 
ing in tomorrow's arithmetic, or not know- 
ing “future indicative tense” while one was 
there. I don’t suppose anyone today feels 
quite so transported by the theater as we did 
then, when there were no movies and only 
rare glimpses into the miraculous country 
across the footlights. I know I lived from 
play to play, andI still reckon up early hap- 
penings by calculating—‘'that was the year 
before I saw Peter Pan,” or “it was the win- 
ter Polly of the Circus came,” or “that was 
just after I waited at the stage door to see 
Maude Adams after The Jesters.” And so, 
that was the fall that I went to the opening 
performance of Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm. 1 wasn’t often allowed to go out 

in the evening, but this was to be an 
exception. I had it marked in red on my 
calendar weeks beforehand. 

The next thing I heard was that Kate 
Douglas Wiggin (who was also Mrs. 
George Riggs) would be coming along 
with the company. I knew that most of 
the theatrical people who came, stayed at 
a certain hotel. I was sure she would be 
there, and accordingly I composed a let- 
ter reminding her that I had been her first 
stage-Rebecca, and begging for a chance 
to see her. Of course I was cautioned not 
to be disappointed if no answer came, 
and I was reminded that people were too 
busy before first nights of plays to see 
young admirers. Still I hoped for a letter, 
and it came the very Monday morning of 
the opening. Here it lies on the desk be- 
fore me: 

18th Nov. 1909 
My Dear, 

I wish I could see you and dozens of 
other young people, but I haven't a sec- 
ond to give to anyone outside the play. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Mrs. George Riggs) 


Everyone thought it was splendid to have 
had an answer, and I carried it to school 
that day, but I still hoped that somehow 
there might be a meeting. I couldn't 
believe it wouldn’t happen when I 
wanted it to so much. That evening I put 
on my best green cashmere dress, made 
with a white guimpe that scratched my neck, 
and my mother and I set off for the theater. 
We were far ahead of time. I had seen to 
that. In the lobby stood the man who owned 
the theater, taking in the tickets. I can see 
him plainly now as he used to look, an old 
man with white hair and very keen eyes. 
He was rich enough to have hired someone 
else to be there, but he never missed an eve- 
ning. He loved the theater, and he liked to 
see people going in to a play. We knew him 
to speak to, and he looked especially pleased 
that night. 

We had just got in, and the usher was 
going to show us our seats, when I noticed 
a tall, slight lady standing alone at the back. 
She had reddish hair, piled high, and a long, 
merry-looking face, and it came over me as 
surely as if someone had spoken in my ear— 
“That is Kate Douglas Wiggin.”’ My mother 
was just starting ahead down the aisle, but 


I pulled her back and tried to explain. She 
looked doubtful, and I don’t wonder now, 
knowing the state of excitement I was in. 

“I'm sure it is,” I insisted. “Let’s ask her.” 

My mother hesitated. 

“But we don’t know,” she said. “Why, 
we've never even seen a picture of her. What 
makes you think so?” 

“I don't know,” I said, ‘‘except she looks 
as if she'd written it.” 

So we went up to her and, sure enough, 
I was right. She was Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
with her hands full of telegrams from people 
wishing her all sorts of good luck for that 
night. I was too worked-up by that time to 
remember what she said to us. But she was 
gracious and remembered me and my letter, 
and we went to our seats in a glow of im- 
portance. The play went off wonderfully, 
and I was very critical because I knew all 


Cover Contest News 


Two HUNDRED and seventy-nine titles 
for the September cover have been re- 
ceived. The winning title is “The Nutcrack- 
er Sweet (Suite).” This was submitted by 
eight girls, so the prize, a book, is awarded 
to Elizabeth Humphrey of Springfield, II- 
linois, whose entry was mailed first. Eight 
other girls submitted “The Nutcracker,” or 
some variation; eight submitted “Great 
Squirrels from Little Acorns Grow’; three, 
“A Nut in the Mouth is Worth Two in the 
Tree’; and twenty-four, “Be Prepared,” or 
Preparedness.” 


Other good titles were “Fur Storage,” 
“The Wise Cracker,” “Nuts Are My Weak- 
ness Now,” “An Acorn in September Stops 
Hunger in December,’ “From Snoop to 
Nuts,” and “An Acorn a Day Keeps the 
Wolf Away.” We feel that September's 
crop of names is very amusing indeed. 


If you think of a good title for this month's 
cover, send it to the Cover Contest Editor, in 
care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter the contest. 
Please print the title, and include only your 
name, address, age, and the date on the same 
sheet. All entries must be mailed not later 
than November fifteenth. 


the lines and felt a little doubtful whenever 
the book had been changed to fit the theater. 
Violet Heming played that “Rebecca,” and 
she didn’t look the part any better than I 
had. She was blue-eyed, with long golden 
curls then, but she had real porcupine quills, 
and Kate Douglas Wiggin had told me she 
had given her her own coral beads to wear, 
the ones she had had since she was a child 
in Maine. I could see them plainly ‘round 
her neck, even without borrowing Mother's 
opera glasses. There were speeches from 
everyone and such curtain calls. It was mid- 
night before we got home, and I had never 
been up so late in my life before. 

And still there is another sequel! I have 
always been greedy about things and people 
I like. All through school work, the next 
two days, I kept thinking about the play. 
I couldn’t think of anything except how 
much I wanted to see it again, and I knew 
that wouldn’t be encouraged if I suggested 
it at home. Once was enough, and I had had 


a great treat in being allowed to go at night 
to the opening. Yet I couldn’t seem to get 
the idea out of my mind. Wednesday came, 
and I knew there would be a matinée that 
afternoon. On the way to school after the 
noon hour I began to feel desperate, think- 
ing how soon the curtain would be rising 
and it would all be going on. I don’t know 
how I ever got through that afternoon ses- 
sion, for a wild idea was brewing in my head. 

From half past three our last class was in 
drawing, and I knew that I could stand an 
absent mark in that better than in other 
studies. I always had good marks in draw- 
ing, and the teacher liked me. So that after- 
noon, instead of going to that class with 
the rest, I slipped out to the cloakroom and 
put on my hat and coat. No one saw me go 
out. I headed, as if I had been drawn by a 
magnet, straight for the theater on the 

Square. I ran every step of the way in the 
brisk November air. My tactics were well 
planned. I went right up to the box office, 
and inquired the date and price of tickets 
for a play scheduled to come there in a 
few weeks. This I had done once or twice 
in the past, and no one could possibly ob- 
ject to such questions. To my relief I saw 
the owner of the theater was in his place 
by the door. It was intermission time be- 
tween the second and third acts, and peo- 
ple were going in and out. I went up close 
to the box where he dropped half of the 
torn tickets. I waited, hoping to catch his 
very kind eyes. He saw me and beckoned. 
I knew it was going to be all right, as it 
had been on one or two other occasions. 

“Like to go in and see the last act?” 
he asked me with a smile. 

“Oh, yes, thank you.” I was past him 
like a shot. 

The house was full of people, all but 
the last two rows where I noticed several 
empty seats. The orchestra was playing 
one of those tunes that were somehow 
gayer and sadder than any played in other 
places. I felt as if I had come out of the 
humdrummerty of chalk, and blackboards, 
and ink, and clanging classroom bells, 
into what was certainly my idea of para- 
dise. And then, as if that were not 
enough good fortune, I saw the author, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin herself, sitting 
alone in the last row. It seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to go and 

sit beside her, and she seemed not in the 
least surprised to find me there. 

There were still some minutes before 
the footlights came on and the theatre 
went dark, so we talked together. I told 
her all my favorite parts in the play, and 
where I thought our Stockbridge production 
had been better. She seemed interested and 
led me on.’ Her eyes were bright and 
twinkling, and her hair was auburn and curly 
under her hat. I felt completely at my ease, 
and she tactfully asked no questions about 
my being there alone with a bundle of school 
books under my arm. I wish I could remem- 
ber all we talked about. But I do recall that 
I told her I was having difficulty deciding 
whether to be an actress, or an author. I won- 
der now that she didn’t laugh at my seri- 
ousness. 

“But if I do become a writer,” I said with 
finality, “then I am going to write plays for 
other people to act.” 

She gave a funny little sigh at that, and 
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] thought I heard her murmur an “Oh, 
dear,” under her breath. She must have 
known from those last months of experience 
in the theater, all the trials and disappoint- 
ments and slips that can happen, and do 
happen, to even the most successful of play- 
wrights. But I was confident, and she didn’t 
dash cold water on my hopes. 

The curtain went up again on all the 
magic, and we both gave ourselves up to it 
We didn’t talk any more after that, not 
even in whispers, but sometimes I remember 
she repeated a line that was coming, to her- 
self, and I knew that she knew them all 
ahead of the actors, just as I had known all 
the other parts when we had given the play. 
I felt it was a real bond between us, though 
of course I didn’t mention it. Everything 
went beautifully, even better than on the 
first night, and I clung to every speech and 
gesture, wishing it needn’t ever come to an 
end. But it did at last, and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin had to hurry behind the scenes to 
see the cast, and give them some new lines 
she had written; and I had to scuttle home 
through the early fall dark. 

I was bursting to tell all about my ex- 
perience, but I wasn’t quite sure how it 





would be received at home, so I weighed | 


possibilities as I hurried along through the 
familiar streets. Perhaps, I decided, it would 
be better not to say anything about it, not 
for several days at least. But rumor had 
reached home ahead of me, as it has a way 
of doing. Somehow there is always the un- 
known quantity to be reckoned with, wheth- 
er in mathematics, or real life. What I 
hadn't known was that a relative had hap- 
pened to go to the play that afternoon, and 
had seen me come in. There was no denying 


my presence at the matinée, and the next few | 





minutes of explanation were bad ones. But | 


as I pointed out, I had sat next to the author, 
and I felt that must make it all right. 

“No,” I had to admit, “she didn’t ask me 
to sit there—well, not exactly—but she 
liked having me, and she asked me a lot of 
questions.” 


I HELD my ground, making no men- 

tion of the skipped class, and laying 
great emphasis on the theater owner's invi- 
tation to go in. I hadn't asked him if I could 
see the last act. It was his own idea. Final 
judgment was postponed until next day. 
And then again a fortunate accident came to 
help me. My mother had been invited to a 
luncheon at a friend's house. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, as it turned out, was a friend of 
the hostess, and also came. My mother had 
a long talk with her, and the whole story 
came out. I like to think she remembered 
that ride of hers with Dickens, and that she 
knew the tradition was going on, only with 
her own réle reversed, so many years after. 

At any rate my escapade was never pun- 
ished, and I am afraid I bragged of it on all 
occasions to any sort of audience I could 
muster. 

As I grew older the friendship continued, 
and I even ventured to send her a little play 


I had written for a group of my school | 


friends, and later published in S$#. Nicholas 
magazine. It brought me a check for thirty 
dollars, and that, at seventeen, seemed noth- 
ing short of a fortune. I felt I was launched, 
indeed I felt I had actually arrived, and in 
my enthusiasm a copy of the magazine went 
off to the author of ‘‘Rebecca.”’ She responded, 
as usual, most graciously, and even prom- 
ised to have some (Continued on page 45) 
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Keep Your Skin Clear with 
Cuticura Soap 


and 
Caticura Ointment 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “ Cuticura,” Dept. 15K, Malden, Mass, 











THE NUT GARDEN 
JUST WATER IT! 


Girls, make money for your troop selling it. Coconut 
novelty that always causes amusement to the receiver of 
the gift. Contains 3 fine flowering bulbs in half coco- 
nut shell, Send $1.00, and will mail anywhere in the 
U.S.A 


THOS. K. MacDONELL, coconut Grove. Fla. 
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} SCHOOL 
Aliene = Theatre 

40th year. Graduates: Fred Astaire; Lee 
Tracy, Una Merkel, Peggy Shannon, Zita 
Johann, etc. Stage, Screen, Radio, Drama, 
Dance, Musical Comedy. Stock Theatre Train- 
ing. Appearances while learning. N. Y. Debuts. 
Write Sec’y Harlow, for Catalog 8—66 West 
85th St., New York. 











The Ideal Christmas Gift! 


a Subscription to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 





one-year gift 
subscriptions 


[SN'T the ideal gift the one that 
brings the most pleasure at the 
lowest cost ? A subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is really not one 
gift but twelve with the new issues 
bringing new delights each month 
And you can be sure it will please 
your friend, as this perfect gift 
keeps the Christmas Spirit bright 
throughout the whole year. 

Tell your parents of this op- 
portunity to share with your 
friends the new treats that are 
coming in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
The price of a single one-year sub- 
scription is $1.50—it will cost 
only 50c more for TWO GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for $2 


BEAUTIFUL Christmas Card will be sent, free of charge, to announce 
each gift subscription. On orders received now, these attractive cards 
will be mailed on December 14th to reach your friend at the proper time. 

In December a new serial begins—T7he Heedless Haydens, by Lenora 
Mattingly Weber. author of the popular “Em” and “Kip” 
thrilling story tells of adventurous and lovable young people on a large 
Western ranch, who get into no end of excitement. 

There will be many delightful stories about that super-girl, Ellen Wake- 
field, and her boastful boy friends, Bilge and Tank. Ellis Parker Butler will 
keep you in delicious suspense over Betty Bliss and the Detective Club. 
Edith Ballinger Price will have tingling tales to tell of “Bushy” and “Lofty” 
Ryder, and Mary Avery Glen will bring more of those heart-to-heart stories 
of the boys and girls who made Tell Your Troubles to John so popular. 

To take advantage of our special reduced price, it is only necessary to use an 
AMERICAN GiRL subscription as your Christmas gift to at least TWO individuals. 
Of course you may give the same to more than two. For instance, three gift sub- 
scriptions would be $3, seven would be $7 


This Offer Good for Only 60 Days 


stories. This 


all at the special rate. 


Dept. 11 X, The American Girl 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please find enclosed $ 


for which send one-year gift subscriptions to THE AMERICAN 


Girt to my friends, whose names and addresses are written on a separate sheet which I also 
enclose. Be sure to send a Christmas Card to each friend, on or about December 14th, announc- 


ing my gift. 
Donor 


Donor’s Address 
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Homing Thoughts 


Newark, New Jersey: All the way home 
from our vacation, I kept thinking about 
THE AMERICAN GirL for I just knew it 
would be on the hall floor where it had 
fallen through the mail slot—and it was! 
Although we had returned from a New 
England trip and I was somewhat tired, I 
sat right down and read the September in- 
stallment of Bright Lagoon. It is so in- 
teresting I can hardly wait until the October 
installment. 

After reading the article about Eva Le 
Gallienne, I began to read a great many 
of the past articles which I hadn't bothered 
to read. The one in the July issue about the 
Gaspé Peninsula was ever so good, and I 
was all for packing our bags again and 
going on the Gaspé trip. 

The ones about Sue in Venice and Jugo- 
slavia reminded me of many things in his- 
tory and geography that I had forgotten. 
May we please have some more articles 
like the three I have mentioned? I am sure 
the other readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
would want them, too. 

Betty Bliss does have a way of figuring 
everything out, doesn’t she? I like Ellen 
Wakefield immensely, but sometimes she 
seems just too smart. In Happy Birthday— 
From Ellen, she sure did fool Tank. 

Jean R. Turner 


A Fine Hobby 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
arrived today, and I was glad and excited, 
just as I always am, every time it comes. 
The cover on the September issue was so 
nice (and the contents as well) that I 
thought I'd write right away and tell you 
so. I am in the hospital, and I don’t think 
any other girl enjoys this pal half as much 
as I do. 

I have one complaint. Why don't we 
have more poems? I like them a lot, and 
perhaps there are other girls who do, too. 
My hobby is collecting poems, and I have 
a lot of them now. Of course I add THE 
AMERICAN GIRL poems to my collection. 

Bright Lagoon is splendid. Mandy is my 
favorite of the Gaylords. I certainly do ad- 
mire her, especially for her game fighting 
spirit, refusing to cry in her trouble even 
though she had a good cause. 

In Step with the Times is very interesting. 
I showed the nurses that column, “Good 
News for Poor Pets,” in the August issue, 
and they thought it was funny, as well as 
cute. I also show our favorite nurse the 
cover of our magazine every month. We 
have lots of fun trying to find names for 
the covers. 

Laugh and Grow Scout is helping me im- 


NN. J YOUR 1 


tg, 


prove my health, the jokes are so funny. | 
like the art pictures, too. In fact, everything 
is SO nice in our magazine that I'll have to 
close this letter with three cheers for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL! 

Romanita Chavez 


First Aid for Girl Scout Camps 


_ 


BOWLING GREEN, Missouri: I find that 
must write and tell you why I appreciate 
THE AMERICAN GiRL. It is a wonderful mag- 
azine, and of course I enjoy its stories and 
articles very, very much. But I have more 
than the reading of it to be thankful for. 
It is a splendid help in Girl Scout camp! I 
am a First Class Scout, and each month when 
the magazine arrives I turn to the Scout 
pages first. 

We have only a small camp each year as 
our town is small, and we have only one 
troop. I just came home from our one-week 
camp a few days ago. 

The Girl Scout pages are so helpful to us. 
For instance, the idea of making baskets 
came to us from THE AMERICAN GIRL. I 
couldn’t begin to tell you all the ideas we 
have borrowed from the girls whose pic- 
tures appear in the magazine. 

For next year’s camp, we are going to 
borrow the Butte, Montana girls’ idea for 
a “Mock Rodeo.” We are always looking up 
new stunts—and always know where to find 
them! We have stories around the camp 
fire, and exciting stories (found in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL) are the favorites. 

Some day I expect to have a troop of 
my own, and I am sure THE AMERICAN GIRL 
will be as great a help to a Girl Scout 
leader, as it is to a Scout. So I felt that I 
must let you know how helpful your maga- 
zine is to a camper. Even the occasional 
recipes. Camp wouldn't be camp without 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Patsy Sue Kleppisch 


Off to College 


CoLDWATER, NEw York: I just love THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine. The new con- 
tinued story, Bright Lagoon, is great! I get so 
excited reading it I hear nothing that goes 
on around me while I am enjoying it. 

The articles are all very interesting. They 
come at the most opportune times. For 
instance, a long time ago, just as I was 
thinking about graduating from high school, 
and entering college, and choosing a voca- 
tion, I read an article about social service. 
Ever since then I have drifted toward “child 
welfare.” When I was in Chicago I even 
went to Hull House. I also saw the Girl 
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Scouts’ exhibit at the Fair. It isn’t large, but 
interesting! 

The main purpose of this letter, besides 
telling you what you already know about 
the magazine, is to ask you to continue 
sending me my magazine while I am at 
college. 

Mary June Wolcott 


Ruth Enjoys Articles 


FLORAL Park, New York: In reading over 
my summer magazines, I notice that 
Margery Russell wants more stories and 
fewer articles, stating as her reason that 
girls can refer to cook books for cooking, 
or learn to sew without the aid of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Presenting the other side, 
those desiring only stories might obtain 
them from the various libraries—public, 
school, or circulating. 

I, however, find the articles excellent. 
They suit the varying moods of a reader, as 
well as readers of various tastes and temper- 
aments. 

Some time ago I read Jane Carter's ex- 
cellent directions for baking Angel Cake 
and was tempted to try it although, before, 
I had thought Angel Food too difficult for 
a beginner. My first cake, and the many 
which followed it, were all perfect suc- 
cesses, largely because THE AMERICAN GIRL 
recipe was more explicit than those in cook 
books. In coming issues I'd like recipes for 
cake frosting, and also cookies. 

I have also had success with American 
Girl patterns. I find the articles on etiquette, 
personal appearance, and dancing most help- 
ful. They touch the spot! Jane Schoonmaker 
asked for a series of articles on modern 


composers. I agree with her. I'd enjoy 
them, too. 
Well, so much for articles. Of course, I 


enjoy the stories just as much. Betty Bliss, 
Cynthia, and Sue are my favorites. 
Ruth Hayner 


Betty Prefers Stories 


New ROCHELLE, New York: During the 
many years I-have been reading THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL, I have never seen a word of ad- 
verse criticism about the magazine. And 
now, sad to say, I'm going to break that 
record. According to my way of thinking, 
there aren’t enough stories! But yet you 
couldn’t do away with the articles by Hazel 
Rawson Cades, or any other of the feature 
articles. So I guess I’m just out of luck. 

I adored the article about Eva Le Gal- 
lienne. Do you suppose, sometime, you 
could have an article about Helen Hayes? 
Then THE AMERICAN GIRL would be one 
hundred per cent perfect. 

Betty Shuford 
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History Repeats Itself | 


(Continued from page 43) 

girls she knew in Hollis, Maine, give a per- | 
formance of it in her barn. I do not know 
if this ever came off, but I do know that the | 
next year, when my mother and I went on 
a trip to New York and wrote Kate Douglas 
Wiggin that we wished we might see her, 
an invitation came. She was giving a read- 
ing from a new book (I think it was Wait- | 
stil Baxter), which she had only recently 
finished, for a few friends, and would we, 
she wondered, like to come? Would we, 
would I especially? It was a delightful expe- 
rience and I shall never forget that apartment 
overlooking Central Park, and the room that 
belonged to Mr. Riggs, full of pictures of his 
wife, from the early ones when she was Kate 
Smith in Maine, right up to the present, in 
every sort of pose and costume. There was 
also a table that fascinated me, for it held 
all the editions of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
books that had been translated. There were 
Rebecca and The Birds’ Christmas Carol 
in French and German, in Swedish and 
Italian, and even in Chinese. It seemed un- 
believable. 

I was the youngest one at that gathering 
by at least twenty years, but I was made 
perfectly at home, almost as if I were the 
most important guest there. A wood fire 
crackled, and the park was snowy beyond 
the windows as she read. Her voice was full 
of fun and liveliness, and she had to stop 
and laugh herself sometimes over funny 
parts. I have forgotten what she read, and 
even the book itself, but not the voice, or 
the laugh, or the spirited head set on the 
long, graceful neck. 


NLY once after that was I to see Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. It was a year or so 
before her death, and we were both attend- 
ing the opening of Drinkwater’s play, Abra- 
ham Lincoin. 1 had recently come to New 
York from college, and was just beginning 
to do some editorial work. I sat many rows 
behind but I recognized her, just as I had 
on that other first night. Unfortunately 
there was such a crowd at the doors, and in 
the aisles, that I lost her as we came out of 
the theater, and so I never had another 
chance to talk to her. I wanted to tell her 
that I had come to New York to live and 
work, and that I was still determined to 
write books, though I wasn’t quite so certain 
as I had been that they would all be plays. 
But I waited, thinking that I would have 
something published to show her. I wanted 
to tell her, too, that since our last meeting 
I had come to know her own State of 
Maine, and that I loved it almost as much 
as she did. I wish so much now that I had 
gone while I had the chance, for the next 
summer I picked up a newspaper and 
saw news of her death in England. As I 
read the notice, I felt suddenly as if I had 
lost a very precious link with my child- 
hood. 

Sometimes nowadays when I go into li- 
braries, I find copies of my own books— 
perhaps Hitty, or Calico Bush, or Hepatica 
Hawks, on the same shelf with Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, or The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol, and I am always pleased and sur- 
prised. I think that she would have been 
pleased to have it so, and though it seems 


tight, it also seems a little strange to me | 


that things can happen like that. 
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oo 1% cups (1 can) Eagle Brand $ d 
i ¥% cups (1 can) Eagle Brand Sweetene 
- _ Condensed Milk 
¥% cup peanut butter 
2. pr _— Any one of the five ingredients listed at left 
- - Thoroughly blend Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
or Milk, peanut butter and any one of the five ingredi- 
3. Three Cups ents listed at the left. Drop by spoonfuls onto but- 
Coconut tered baking sheet. Bake 15 minutes or until brown, 
in a moderately hot oven (375°F.) Makes about 30 
or cookies, 
+ ee @ No flour! No baki der! Only 3 ingredients! 
o flour! No baking powder! Only 3 ingredients 
sessile Mixed in no time! Yet—whichever of the 5 ways you 
or choose to make them—these cookies are crunchy, 
5. One Cup crispy winners! @ But remember—Evaporated Milk 
Nut Meats, won’t—can’t—succeed in this recipe. You must use 
Chopped Sweetened Condensed Milk. Just remember the name 


Eagle Brand. 
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MAGIC COOKIES 


| World’s most amazing Cook Book! 
e Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing 
astonishing new short-cuts. 150 recipes, including: 
Lemon Pie without cooking. Foolproof 5-minute 
Chocolate Frosting! Souel 
itself! 2-ingredient Macaroons! Shake-up Mayon- 
naise! Ice Creams (freezer and refrigerator ). Address: 
The Borden Co., Dept. AG 114,350 Madison Avenue, 
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Scout Leaders Attention 
Does Your Scout Troop Need Money? 


If so write to us for information and samples 
of “Brown’s Christmas Greeting Card Box As- 
sortments.” The prices are right. Boxes from 
30c to $1.25 of exceptional variety and value. 
Samples now ready. 

This is not a new plan as thousands of organ- 
izations have been and are still using it. We 
allow a discount of 50%. Write at once for in- 
formation, and get an early start. 





GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 








SHEEPSKIN CRAFT MOCCASINS 


Make them yourself. We furn- 
ish material, cut to correct 
shape, and complete instruc- 
tions. Just the thing to wear 
around the house in cold win- 
ter weather. Tell us your shoe 
size and we will send you com- 
plete material for making 
these moccasins. 


$1.25 a pair, postpaid 
Send cash, check or money order 
LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


Graton & Knight Company 
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Just ask for 
VENUS JUNIOR 


1170 BROADWAY 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


| 
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SANITARY 
na PKINA 


SLENDER 


YOUNG WOMEN 
... AND GIRLS 
IN THEIR TEENS 


OW young women may comfortably 

get the exercise which they need 
and without mental unrest or irritation to 
disturb classroom duties or recreation. 











We have designed Venus Junior just 
for the slender fashionable young woman 
and for girls in their teens. It is not quite 
so large as the regular Venus while re- 
taining all the fine quality—specially 
knitted covering (not harsh gauze) and 
filling of pure Surgical Cotton (not paper). 
Skilfully designed to be comfortably form- 
fitting and invisible, it can be worn longer 
hours than the usual kind can be endured. 
Complete protection and security at 65c 
per dozen, much lower than for regular 
Venus. 





Regular Venus Sanitary Napkins will 
surely continue the popularity of twenty 
years and Venus Junior will gain new 
fame with the slender young woman to 
whom they are exactly suited. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Art of Reading 


(Continued from page 16) 

will say, “Oh, the man who wrote Tom 
Brown at Oxford.” They have to look the 
man’s name up on the title page. “Thomas 
Hughes” means nothing by itself. The man 
might just as well have pegged shoes. An 
even better instance is Lorna Doone. The 
writer of it wrote other books, but only 
once did the flame burn on his head; and 
then he rushed into his study and created 
John Ridd and the heroine whom all men 
the world over would like to have mar- 
ried, second to the women they did wed, 
and whom all wives are a little bit jealous 
of, and call a nineteenth-century wallflower, 
Lorna. John and Lorna were in the air, 
and they picked out the handiest man they 
could find, and came down to earth. So the 
Great Frost of 1686 is as much a part of 
me as the loss of the City of Portland in the 
blizzard of 1900. And I think I could find 
my way across Exmoor as easily as I can 
over my blueberry pasture in Maine. Only 
I shall never try it, for John Ridd’s Exmoor 
never existed in square miles. It was a state 
of the soul. And I don’t hold with people 
who look at fairy gold by sunlight. 

It occurs to me that many good books 
are in danger of getting lost. Some are lost 
every day. Little Women had to be re- 
discovered, along with Victorian hats that 
show a pretty woman's ears prettily. And 
Five Little Peppers and How They Greu 
is still waiting for a discoverer. One book 
I loved as a boy I have never been able 
to find again on any bookshelf. I remember 
the title, but not the author. It was Kit 
Bam, the Mariner. For sheer lying that story 
took the cake. It beat Sinbad the Sailor all 
hollow. There was a horse of brass that 
could do anything. 

Some books are tucked away in a corner 
of the world and never get properly known. 
Elijah Kellogg’s are among these. Elijah 
Kellogg lived his best years, after he had got 
over being a divinity student and a mis- 
sionary, as a farmer-preacher in a little coast 
place in Maine. He lived as much like a 
saint as it is possible and wise for a man 
to live this side of the Middle Ages, and 
still be human. He wrote, between plowing 
and preaching, books for boys, and there- 
fore books for everybody. Some day more 
people are going to discover The Ark of 
Elm Island and The Boy Farmers, and then 
there are going to be a lot more happy 
readers in the world. Kellogg's style is as 
homespun as his clothes were; but he is 
an American Defoe at making work seem 
like a kind of worship, and like play. 

I don’t mean to imply, when I say that 
old books are generally apt to be good ones, 
that no good ones are being written today. 
Whenever A. A. Milne stops trying to 
write like Barrie and writes of Christopher 
Robin, or other young English animals— 
and gets E. H. Shepard to do the pictures; 
and whenever Rachel Field writes about 
anything, young people would do well to 
rush to the bookseller’s and get that book. 
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Carl Sandburg knows how to write classics 
for children, too. And so do Padraic Colum, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Walter de la Mare. 
They have double the power because they 
can write in poetry. If a girl had digested 
only Peacock Pie, she would have a pretty 
fair, large library in her. 

But when all's done, the best writers for 
young people are the same as for grown- 
ups. Girls and boys are after the same 
things in a book as their parents are. They 
want books to represent living as a bit more 
exciting, sadder, or more beautiful than 
ever living really is. If they didn’t, they 
wouldn’t have such things as authors 
around, or ever feed them. In other words, 
they want literature, for they know that only 
literature can tell the truth about people. 
Science doesn’t. Chemistry can’t. Nor 
mathematics. Even alchemy couldn't. These 
only measure what actually can be seen. 


(Continued from page 19) 
role being now over) reached out and 
touched her yellow head, and her eager, up- 
lifted face. 

“I wish,” her voice came clearly, without 
a tremor of nervousness, across the foot- 
lights, every word distinctly audible, “I do 
wish I had lived in those old days of knight- 
hood, don’t you?” She ended on a most 
convincing little sigh, that brought a quick 
smile of surprised approval to the face of 
Rothwyne. 

The spotlight, capably manipulated, 
flashed to Joel at the farther end of the 
group. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, naturally 
enough. “I’m pretty content with things 
today.” 

“If it were really like the storybooks say,” 
came Carroll's quick rejoinder, her curly 
head pillowed comfortably on her elbow 
against the cushioned seat of a low chair, 
“I would agree with Mandy. I'd have loved 
pinning my glove on my knight's sleeve 
when he went to the wars.” 

The spotlight picked up Josephine, cross- 
legged in her favorite attitude, her small, 
pointed chin cupped in her clasped hands, 
elbows on her knees. 

Josephine was really beautiful tonight in 
a warm, old-blue, sleeveless dress that Aunt 
Sam had altered for her. There was a bright 
hibiscus flower tucked into the dark knot 
at the nape of her slender neck, and the 
smooth, parted hair above her white fore- 
head gave her a demure expression. 

“The Years of Glory,’ she said slowly. 
“I think they must have been nicer than 
all the hurry and worry of today. I wish 
we knew more about them.”’ . 

Abruptly out of the darkness of the other 
side of the stage, and full into the glow of 
the spotlight, stepped a slender, boyish fig- 
ure in bright colored doublet and hose, and 
a trailing golden cape. Burnished golden 
curls gleamed under a velvet cap with a 
long feather, and one slim hand plucked 
idly at the strings of an old, old lute—bor- 
rowed from Jasper’s collection. 

As one, the entire audience sat forward 
in their chairs, their eyes glued on the gay, 
swashbuckling little figure in the spotlight. 

Slowly, with grace and complete assur- 
ance, Kits moved nearer the group by the 
fire, and carelessly flung one end of the 
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The best things, the things we live by, 
can’t. Books tell about them. 

This brings me to the best book of all. 
It is a fine thing to have one that over- 
towers all the rest, even Homer's and Shake- 
speare’s. This book has helped to make more 
good books than any ten others. It is the 
Bible. 1 had an aunt who read it to me 
and my brothers when we were small, three 
times through. I have read it many times 
by myself. But I don’t think I shall ever 
really complete my reading of it. It has a 
much truer account of the beginning of the 
world than geology can ever give us. For 
it tells of it as a story. It is all stories clear 
through. It is history before history began 
to add up facts and take the square root 
of what happened in any one year. It is 
fable. And its great people, Abraham and 
Jonah, Ruth and Daniel and Job, are greater 
than Napoleon, and Clara Barton, and Edi- 


Bright Lagoon 


long cape farther back over her shoulder. 

“Who spoke about the Years of Glory?” 
came a thrilling, faintly husky voice which 
millions of motion picture fans had felt 
their heartbeats quicken to, in the past three 
years. “What shall I, a wandering minstrel 
of great Richard's day, tell you about them?” 

It was well that Kits had had the wit 
to make the rest of her cast speak first, for 
after the professional, their nice little efforts 
would have been sad anticlimax. But prob- 
ably, being Kits, she had calculated her 
effects cleverly. 

And then, as her voice went on and on, 
playing on her audience as her fingers played 
with the strings of her lute, Jasper sud- 
denly realized, with a start, that she was 
speaking the words of his short preface to 
the history of knighthood. He had rather 
liked that simply worded introduction when 
he wrote it, but now, hearing it in that 
golden voice of Kits’s, he felt as though he 
were actually hearing it for the first time, 
and that it was better than in his most 
sanguine moments he had dared to hope. 


HE blood burned in his face, and he for- 

got that the most famous producer of 
screenland sat beside him, or that the best- 
loved star of the moment was actually 
quoting from his book. To the author, 
stage, actors, and spotlight had suddenly 
disappeared, and he was once more writing 
the episodes of the days of chivalry which 
he had reconstructed out of Kis patient re- 
search into the past. 

He barely noticed when the spoken 
preface came to an end, and the minstrel, 
laying aside the lute, reached for the book 
Mandy silently offered. So cleverly and art- 
fully did the memorized preface merge into 
the equally dramatic reading of those por- 
tions of the history Kits and he had chosen 
together, that he scarcely noticed the transi- 
tion. He entirely failed to hear Rothwyne’s 
chuckling ejaculation, “The smart kid's 
tricked me into listening to a reading of 
her next picture, or I miss my guess. Now 
I know why I had to come down here.” 

But if Jasper failed to catch the signifi- 
cance of that, Dr. Ashton, on his other 
side, did not, and he flashed a startled, sud- 
denly illuminated glance from the producer 
to the slim golden minstrel on the stage, and 
his lips drew together in a noiseless whistle. 
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son. They are more alive today, and can tell 
us more about our lives. They are people 
of the mind. People of the spirit. People 
that you meet only in reading. 

The historical Troy was a muddy little 
fifth-rate town on the seacoast of Asia 
Minor. Hissarlik, or some such place. But 
the real Troy, the Troy that plows up the 
very furrows in our brains for the harvests 
of thought, and makes up the actual chem- 
istry of our bodies, was a Troy in a poet's 
brain and the home of the most beautiful 
woman ever dreamed of, and that city had 
walls that brushed against the stars. 

Good books tell about Troy and other 
places like it. If they do not, you can be 
sure they are not worth reading. 

The Bible, by the way, is the best book 
of them all for reading in a haymow. It can 
even make any haymow seem like a New 
England one, with a cupola and all above. 


And then—it seemed only a few minutes 
to the spellbound audience—the lights went 
out, the red curtains fell together, and back 
in the wings Jon's violin was playing 
again the theme song from Maid of France. 

Rothwyne stood up, pushing his chair 
back, and strode to the stage just as the 
curtains were pushed aside, and Kits, still 
wrapped in her minstrel cloak, leaped 
lightly down over the footlights and came 
to meet him. 

Looking straight into his kindly, keen old 
eyes, she asked him, like a child, “May I 
have it, Jake? I've always wanted to do a 
costume piece, and this is sure-fire stuff.” 

He tried to be cautious. “How can I tell 
that, without thinking it over? I'll have to 
read it. It sounds all right, but who’s the 
author? What else has he written? And be- 
sides, you don’t deserve it—running out on 
me, on that Maid of France business.” 

Mandy, unnoticed beside them, felt her 
breath catch in her throat. She tried to turn 
away, but her feet refused to move. It had 
happened. Kits had put it over. Not even 
Mandy’s inexperience was deceived by Roth- 
wyne’s attempted bluster. If Kits wanted The 
Years of Glory for her next picture, she 
was going to have it. 

Kits, hearing that small gasp, turned, and 
with a little laugh, put her arm around the 
startled girl’s shoulders. 

“You guessed—a little, didn’t you, 
Mandy?” she asked. “You knew what I was 
after, didn’t you? And now Jake will pay 
your father fifteen thousand for the picture 
rights to his book, and he needn't sell Bright 
Lagoon. Remember, I told you he might 
change his mind, if he chose. Only you 
must ask me down here, often, to rest be- 
tween pictures.” 

“Fifteen thousand—you're crazy, girl!” 
Rothwyne shouted, very red in the face. 
“Five—or even seven thousand—yes, maybe. 
But for a new writer—a nobody—and all 
the thing to be rewritten, probably. And 
the bother about the period stuff—costumes 
and scenery! It'll cost like 

But Kits put an impertinent, assured hand 
over his mouth, and laughed at him dis- 
armingly. 

“Fifteen thousand,” she said firmly. “You 
paid more than that for the Maid of France. 
And—my contract isn’t signed yet, Jake.” 

He groaned in (Continued on page 48) 





































(Continued from page 47) 
surrender, though he voiced no promise. 

“How do I know you won't walk out 
on this picture, too?’’ he grumbled. ‘Such 
foolishness! What was it all about, Kits, 
anyway ?” 

Kits's laughing face was very white sud- 
denly. “I—forgot about that,” she whis- 
pered. “I’m still a coward, like I've always 
been, Jake. Only—I'’m going back, even if 
I'm scared.” 

“But what was it?” he persisted, his 
glance very alert now. “I knew all along 
something must have happened. You scare 
easy—yes. But you’re no fool.” 





T was—letters,”’ Kits said, very low, her 

fingers clutching at his sleeve. ‘Three 
of them, in three weeks. I tried to ignore 
the first; when the second came, I was hon- 
estly frightened. And when the third—I 
packed and left that night. It’s the thing 
I've always been most afraid of. You know, 
Mandy—I told you how frightened I used 
to be as a child. But I didn’t tell you what 
scared me most of all. When I was very 
small, someone—a nurse, I think she was— 
frightened me about gypsies kidnapping 
children. I grew up with that fear. I never 
even dared to tell my mother. She—she used 
to laugh at the things I was afraid of. 
Then—later, after I was grown—there were 
those awful kidnapping cases in the papers. 
People held for ransom—children 
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Rothwyne put both hands on her shoul- 
ders and almost shook her. “Of all the 
imbecile foolishness,” he stormed at her. 
“You took that—that joke—that bit of jeal- 
ous spite for an actual threat?” 

“I—don’t know what you mean,” 
said faintly. 

“I never guessed—this,” the man mut- 
tered incredulously. “After you'd gone, and 
Maid of France was finished, that Erroll girl 
was taken sick. Pneumonia. Pretty bad it 
was. They rushed her to the hospital, and 
she sent for me. She told me she'd done 
something that was worrying her now. Said 
she'd meant it as a joke, and now she was 
afraid you'd taken it seriously. Asked me 
to find you and tell you so. She'd known, 
I suppose, about this fear of yours—you 
two used to be friends, didn’t you? But 
I thought she was delirious, and didn’t at- 
tach much importance to it then. I believed, 
you see, that you had really gone abroad.” 

“Erroll sent those letters?” Kits gasped. 
The color streamed back into her face, and 
her lips hardened. She looked suddenly 
years older. 

“Joke nothing,” she said with decision. 
‘She meant to do just what she did—scare 
me off, and get my job. Well, she suc- 
ceeded. Oh, what a fool I was! Jake, why 
didn’t I stand up to it, and tell you? Let 
you find out for me? And instead, I did 
what I’m always tempted to do—I ran 
away.” 


Kits 
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He patted her again, as if she had been 
a baby. ‘Oh, well, now, honey, don’t care,” 
he comforted her. “Isn't old Jake going to 
buy you a new costume picture, like you 
want him to? And we'll never tell anyone 
but Miss Mandy Gaylord, here, what hap- 
pened back there in California. So no one 
can laugh. And this knighthood  stuff's 
good, just like you thought. I admit it. 
Maybe we'll get Mr. Gaylord to help us 
out with the period background, and cos- 
tume stuff. He'll know, if he’s done all that 
research Dr. Ashton told me about.” 

There was a long, breathless pause, in 
which Mandy felt her heart turn over in 
her breast with sheer happiness. 


LL that this would mean to Daddy! Rec- 
ognition for his arduous work. The 
book published, too, she shrewdly guessed. 
Money for further research—school for Jo, 
and Carroll, and herself. And Bright Lagoon 
to come home to, when school and travel- 
ing were done. 

She said in a small, gasping voice, ‘Oh, 
Kits, I'm so glad you ran away! Or this 
would never have happened.” 

But Kits only shook her golden head, and 
laughed a little. 

“No, it’s because I learned—from you, 
Mandy Gaylord—to stand up to things | 
was afraid of. And because I decided to 
stop running, and go back. Now let's go 
and tell your father.” 


Fathers Do Understand 


(Continued from page 14) 
on her fingers, prickling and chilly, braced 
her. Downstairs, conversation with the ar- 
riving guests carried her along. She stood 
beside her father, acting the hostess grace- 
fully. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Enright. . . . Mr. 
Enright. . . . Hello, Alice! . . . The second 
dance? Yes, of course, Monty.” 

Pink crépe made a rosebud of midget 
Alice, flanked by Monty happily bulging in 
his first Tux. With Dick Harris in tow, 
Kathie swept in. Her costume, modest and 
bell-shaped, recalled the picture Little 
Women. Brunette Susan, in pale green, 
might have been cut from a fashion page. 
Yellow net set off Clara’s coppery hair. 
Jean had chosen poppy-red. 

Every person invited, except one, had 
come. Barbara met a question in Clara’s kind 
eyes, troubled for her, and heard Kathie’s 
curiosity whispered to Alice: ‘““Where do 
you suppose he is? Of course, on Saturdays 
there are lots of groceries.” But as long 
as her father stood gallantly by, nobody 
could wedge in a private word with her. 
She motioned to Clara. 

“We needn't wait. I'm having the first 
dance with Father.” 

His arm guarded her firmly, and he 
guided her twice in a circle, on a rim around 
the other dancers. Then, from the far side 
of the room, over a wavering rainbow of 
dresses, she saw framed in the doorway a 
tall figure—Wylie MacDill. Her father 
wove her in a short-cut through the crowd. 

“Your dance, I believe, young man,” he 
said, with a hand to welcome Wylie, and 
left them. 


Dazed, she caught the step again. Other 
couples, swimming past her eyes, greeted 
Wylie. Monty wisecracked, ‘Thought you'd 
missed the boat!” To keep up appearances, 
she would have to say something. 

“You don’t seem to have forgotten how.” 
Her voice was polite, as sweet but as cold 
as ice cream. 

“Are you mad at me?” He mumbled the 
question, looking wretched. 

“Oh, no!” She smiled for the benefit of 
Kathie who swished silkily by. “A joke is 
a joke.” 

“Gosh, Barbara, it wasn’t a joke. Let me 
talk to you, please.” His stride faltered. 

“Keep moving,” she muttered. 

When this dance is over?” 


AYBE.” Perhaps she had better have it 
out with him before anyone noticed 

ihe stiffness between them. She was won- 
dering, too, how her father had recognized 
Wylie without an introduction from her 
“Toward the dining room,” she command- 
ed, veering that way. The music stopped. 
“You can come along, if you want to.” 

The dining room was empty and dim 
except for the frosty reflection of silver and 
glassware on the flower-banked table. 

“It wasn’t a joke,’ Wylie began, in lame 
repetition. 

‘As you said before. What was it, then?” 

‘Clothes. I didn’t know what the other 
fellows were wearing until Tuesday, when 
Monty began to puff around. I couldn't af- 
ford a Tux.” 

“You're wearing one now.” 

“Your father’s—an old one, cut down.” 

“My father's?” She wouldn’t interrupt 


again. ‘Go on,” she urged him. “Talk fast.” 

“The day after I sent you that ‘special,’ 
your father telephoned the grocery. He 
wanted to see me at the bank. Mr. Green- 
leaf let me off for an hour. I was scared 
green. Until we had a long talk. Gosh, he’s 
swell! He told me how he'd met my father 
a long time ago, at the university, and then 
we fixed it up about the suit, and yesterday 
he had me come to his tailor’s. He didn't 
think you'd be mad. It was supposed to be 
a surprise for you. But maybe fathers don't 
understand—about girls, I mean.” 

“Yes, they do,” she disagreed hotly. 

“Anyway, I was pretty dumb.” 

“No, I was. You don’t know how dumb.” 

Her flattened spirits rebounded. Laughing 
in the first moment, she hoped she wouldn't 
cry in the next. Now to find her father! 
With baffled Wylie in pursuit, she made 
abruptly for the door, but there was a new 
tune and Monty, beaming like a sunrise, 
met her. 

“Our dance, if I may.” Monty put on a 
grand manner. 

“Oh, so it is!’’ Over his pomaded crown 
she nodded a promise to Wylie. “Yes, the 
next one.” 

Maybe, in between, she could signal to 
her father—by at least a smile—the success 
of his surprise. Dancing, she hummed softly 
while, in her mind, words which didn’t 
belong at all fitted themselves to the music. 
Fathers do understand—do under- 
stand—do understand. ...Had Monty really 
improved so much, she wondered. No 
higher than her nose, he hopped chunkily 
around, but he felt as light as a drifting 
feather. 
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Best Not To 


“Your handwrit- 
ing is very bad in- 
deed,” said a pro- 
fessor to a college 
student who was 
more fond of sports 
than study. “You 


Have Heard 


The Funniest Joke I 


A Matter of Grammar 


Good Guess 


Before a football 
game, a small boy 
said to his mother, 
“I can tell you the 
score of the game 
before it starts.” 

“All right, dear, 


This Month 


ought to learn to » I , what is it?’ asked 
oe iol : RFF ~ a , 

t's all very we BS othing to noth- 
for you to tell me || ey - | ing, before it starts,” 
that,” replied the || | A\ © replied the son.— 
student, “but if I \ bo 


were to write bet- 
ter, people would be 
finding out how I 
spell."—Sent by 
MarRGARET A. PHIL- 
ups, Schuylkill Hav- 


en, Pennsylvania. layin 


Through Trip 


Doctor (to a 
railroad employee): 
Your operation will 
be a minor one, and 








ZEKE: Say, Lasses, which am propah, 
“De hen sets, or de hen sits’? 

LassEs: Law me, 
ah yo’, boy! What yo’-all bettah worry 
about am when de hen cackle—am she 
or lyin’ ?—Sent by MADELYN | 
PeprRICK, Douds, Iowa. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


Sent by Mary Kir- 
BY, Sidney, New 
York. 
doan let dat both- O ptional 

A football player 
had his nose broken 
during a game. He 
immediately sent a 
telegram to his 
sweetheart which 
read as follows: 
“Nose broken. Shall 
I have it set Greek 











or Roman?’’—Sent 





I will give you a 
local anesthetic. 

EMPLOYEE: If it hurts any at all, Doctor, 
cut out the local and run me through on a 
sleeper—Sent by Louis—E BEHRENS, New 
York City 


A Word of Warning 


PoLiTICcIAN: I’m exceedingly pleased to 
see such a dense crowd gathered here 
tonight. 

Voicr: Don't be too pleased, we ain’t all 
dense.—Sent by RutH Wortuy, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





SV 
Rastus and Sam were both working one 
day when all! of a sudden Rastus sat down. 


“Yo'-all am plum’ lazy,” commented Sam. 
What yo’ studyin’ about?” 

Rastus replied, “Ah was jest a-wishin’ 
foh a million-times-a-million dollahs.” 

“Effen yo’ had dat much money, wouldn’ 
yo’ give ole Sam jest a leetle?”’ 

“What yo’ talkin’ about bein’ lazy foh,” 
returned Rastus, “when yo’-all too lazy to 
wish foh yo’ own money!"—Sent by Bar- 
BARA SHANLEY, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


by RuTH RICH- 
MOND, Cass Lake, Minnesota. 


Politeness 





“If 1 were trying to match politeness,” 
said the woman customer, glaring at the 
shop assistant, “I'd have rather a job to find 
it here.” 

The assistant, however, was equal to the 
occasion. 

“Let me see your sample, madam,” he 
said—Sent by Louise LANG, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


A Good Provider 


SociAL Worker: Is your husband much 
of a provider? 

WoMaN: He ain't nothin’ else, ma’am. 
He's the pervidin’est man I ever see. He's 
gwine to get some new furniture, providin’ 
he gets de money, providin’ he goes to work, 
providin’ de job suits him.—Sent by KaTH- 
LEEN Lucas, Maylene, Alabama. 





You can tell—at a sniff—why Fels-Naptha 
is sure to mean easier washdays for mother. 
For right in the good golden soap, you'll 
smell naptha—plenty of it! That means 
two safe, active cleaners instead of one— 
two cleaners to give extra help! Extra help 
that loosens even stubborn dirt and gets 
things sweetly clean—without hard rub- 
bing. Remind mother to get Fels-Naptha 
at her grocer’s. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 
NAPTHA ODOR 


> = 10 or MORE 
for YOUR TROOP! 


Extra money for your ambi- 
tious activities! How much it is 
needed—and how easy it is to 
get with 
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QUAINT SHOP PLAN 


A proven method which raises 
dollars in a hurry. All the girls 
like it. It is dignified, simple, 
sure. All leaders should write 
at once for full details to 


WHITE’S QUAINT SHOP 


In the foothills of the Berkshires 
DEPT. AG-6 WESTFIELD, MASS. 

















e able to identify your wearables 
vy! Mark them with CASH’S 
» woven to your individual order. Recom- 

d by schools—used for generations. Quickly 
attached with thread or Cash's NO-SO Cement. 
Order from your dealer or us. 

iL OFFER: Send 15¢ for 1 dozen of your 
~~ name and sample tube of sos0 ng 
hestnut orwaik, 

a CASH’S Conn., or 6200 ; Gramercy 

PL. Los Angeles, 
NO-SO} 25 
Coment | a tube 


CASHS} 3 doz $152 6 doz.52. 
NAMES) 9 22 








nt EarnXmasMoney 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Ry yy —_ Sell y 
10e a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 108-A.G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





\ Fapraeroa > 


Sterling Silver Rings $1. 
Single Pins, Gold plated 
25e. Sterling 50c. Gold 
filled 60c. Ask us to show 
you special design for your 
Council, Buy direct from manufacturer. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 62 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 

















y, {TRANSPARENT 


The most practical and 
* popular corners for mount- 
ing needs. The new Senior 
style corner handles large 
photos, drawings, maps, 
charts, ete. Senior cor- 
ners in black, white, gray, 
green, red. sepia, and 
ivory, 40 to the pkg.; gold 
and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Regular and Junior styles, same colors as above, 100 to 
the pkg. ; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. The famous Trans- 
parent cellulose corner, 80 to the pkg. 
All styles {0c pkg. at dealers’ and 5 & {0c stores in 
U. S., or send us 10e (Canada i5¢) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
24 Gould St. : Reading, Mass. | 


| 


WATER BUFFALO 
Stamp (as illustrated) and 3 other | 
Liberian bi-colored beauties show- | 
ing Ibex, negro president and Hip- 
popotamus. Also big packet all dif 
ferent Pictorial stamps (no Europe) 
and package Peelable Hinges. Every- 
re a thing for only 6c to approval appli 
lexrrars cants! Send TODAY 
GARCELON STAMP co. Box 833 CALAIS, saAINE 


FAMOUS PERSONAGES—25 Portrait Stamps “100 
to approval applicants. Victor Stamps, 1824-G Greenfield, 
West Los Angeles, California. 


From Greece (new issue). 
AIR MAILS China, Egypt, Paraguay, ete., | 
also packet of 50 other stamps 


—all different—all for only 5c with bargain approvals. | 
John A. Grill, Clifton Station, Baltimore. f Md. 








(REPUBLIC: .-+ 














> ZANZIBAR PACKET! FREE Queer ‘freakish 
= stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Algeria, Nigeria, 
“ Victoria, Somaliland, British Colonials, Malay 
s— States, South Americans. Don't delay! Don't 
wait! This whopping packet free for 5c postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Canada 


300 FOREIGN STAMPS A" Witier «co. 


211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


N EW? Approvals with a real FREE SET 
feature! Your money’s worth! 

F. STAFFORD, 37 Madison St., Hartford, Conn. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 


Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants, 3c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. 15 Diff. ica Prints, 10¢. 
































Tatham Stamp Co. (G- " w. Springfeld, Mass. 
ae or 

fi hs Cee NAURU SHIP! 
\ fossa | ti J Ale> New. Guinea (illustrated) 
: 3 ‘ ay 1} Oia bie pk t. . diff. including 
pe we | BG) Ue cea all for Soe | 
oF, : { lists and approvals. 

4 HALFPENNY SEMINOLE STAMP CO. 
t. ~s-aasecen-s-=4Pimiico-A Baltimore, Md 





FR EE U. S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


South Pole Stamp fone than regular 
Byrd issue), also three different U. $1.00 stamps, (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage PA, ete.)—all given to 
those sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 


WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scarce Costa Ric 
. Triangle, and big pkt. 56 dif. includ r 5¢ 
2 ing U. 8. $2 stamp, Zanzibar, 

rus, Charkhari, a giant on ~ 


idget 
a yt mek eta: te.—all f lv Se with liste and 
30)" S@BIS 30 | Mnorovsis,” MONUMENTAL STAMP 
€o.. P. O., Battimore, Md. 


AMAZING VALUE — 31 Aitterent U. 8. : 1861, 


commemors salon 3, air- 
mail, ete., 10¢ to approval applicants. STAMP SHOP, 
815 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


EPIRUS— diff. EPIRUS or 50 diff. GREECE 


Oe to approval applicants. 
ANCHER STAMP. CO.. Box $47, Rutherford, N. 








POCczTA- oe POLSKA 





























LEARN TO PLAY 










PIAN 


BY EAR* 






NO NOTES-NO SCALES-NO EXERCISES / 
BM you can whistic, sing or hum—you have Talent 
lee radic pianist hands ip 
THIRTY DA’ TEN LESSON METHOD sent post. 
paid tor $1.00 or pay postman $1.90 pilus postage. 
NOTHING MORE TO BUY. Be your own TEACHER! 


MAJOR KORD pei Re: Tones 
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When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


YW HEN this column appeared in July 
we promised much activity for the 
American stamp collector during the last six 
months of the year. And much has _ hap- 
pened. Space is too limited in this column 
to give you a complete review of all the 
new stamps which have been issued since 
July. We can, however, dwell on one very 
important happening in the stamp world. 
The American Philatelic Society 
held its annual convention this year 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, and 
the Post Office Department honored 
the gathering by issuing a special 
miniature sheet of six stamps. This 
sheet is very similar to the Byrd 
miniature sheet which ap- 
peared for the first time last 
February. The new sheet 
consists of six of the Mount 
Rainier 3c stamps of the 
National Parks series. The 
sheet has been issued im- 
perforate, and around the 
outside margin is the in- 
scription “Printed by the Treasury 
Department, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, under authority of 
James A. Farley, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in compliment to the Amer- 
ican Philatelic Society, for its Con- 
vention and Exhibition, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 1934.” 

First day sale was limited to 
Atlantic City and the stamps were 
sold for only four days when they 
were placed on sale at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The stamps have not been avail- 
able at the post offices throughout the coun- 
try, and because of this the editor of this 
stamp column has set aside some sheets for 
those readers who would like to have them. 
We also arranged to secure some first day 
covers bearing the Atlantic City and Wash- 
ington postmarks and if you want any of 
these items for your collection send a request 
to the stamp editor and he will tell you how 
they may be obtained. 

The last of the National Parks postage 
stamps was issued on October eighth at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. This was the 10c 
value showing a scene from the Great Smoky 
Mountains. The 7c stamp went on sale one 
week earlier on October second at Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. This stamp is black in color 
and has for its central design Mount Desert 
Island in Acadia National Park. 

We picture for you one of the new propa- 
ganda stamps from Germany. The people of 
the Saar Region are to vote on the question 
of whether they wish to return to the Ger- 
man fold, to become part of France, or to 
continue governing themselves under the 













League of Nations Commission. This vote 
will take place on January 13, 1935, and two 
stamps have been issued in conjunction with 
the plebiscite. The 6 pfennig deep green 
shows what might appear to be a very large 
chunk of coal in two hands. Coal is one of 
the very valuable products of the Saar Re- 
gion and that is probably why it has been 
pictured on this stamp. Upon the 12 pfennig, 
carmine red, is the German eagle, 
bearing the word ‘‘Saar’’ and rising 
above a half swastika. These propa- 
ganda stamps are, we believe, the 
forerunners of other stamps of this 
type to come from Germany in the 
near future. 

Another European nation 
wants the world to remem- 
ber the last Great War and 
has issued four different 
postage stamps to promote 
its purpose. In order to 
commemorate the  twen- 
tieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Czecho- 
slovakian Legion which entered 
the War with the Allied Armies, 
Czechoslovakia has issued four 
different stamps of large size. Each 
is of a different design and we 
have been able to picture two of 
them for you. The 5 Aaleru green 
and the 1 korona claret are hori- 
zontal in shape and picture two 
different ceremonial occasions. A 
soldier holding a flag is shown 
upon the 2 korona gray blue, and 
three soldiers in the uniforms of France, 
Russia and Serbia are depicted on the 3 
korona red brown, both upright designs. 

Italy can always be counted upon to keep 
herself very much in the stamp news of the 
world. To commemorate the first Inter- 
national Electro-Radio-Biological Congress, 
two new stamps of very unusual design have 
been issued. The portrait of Luigi Galvani, 
together with his autograph, constitutes the 
principal design. Galvani was a _ noted 
physiologist and physicist who lived from 
1737 to 1798 in Bologna. The modern word 
“galvanic” comes from his name and _ his 
discoveries. The two values are 30 centesimi 
dark brown on buff colored paper, and 75 
centesimi deep carmine on pale rose colored 
paper. 

We learn that a special stamp is to be 
issued shortly in the Dutch East Indies 
which will have a face value of 1214 cents 
and will be sold at a premium of 214 cents 
—the surtax going to the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Fund. There will not be a Christmas issue 
this year, but a new series is planned for 
some time next March. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
TO YOU and it WILL be with 


GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


oT igre is asking, father is asking, and so are your fond aunts, uncles, 
and cousins, not to mention your best friends, “wHat do you want for 
Christmas?” 


If you are a Girl Scout your answer is easy—“Girl Scout Equipment.” 
And if you are not a Girl Scout your answer is the same, for, with the ex- 
ception of the uniforms and such accessories as pins and badges, anyone 
may buy or receive Girl Scout equipment. With this in mind make out 
your Christmas lists—the gifts you wish to receive—and to give. 





Girl Scout Stationery. Twelve sheets of 
each design printed in dark green on 
pale green stock, with 24 envelopes, are 
in each box. M 601 


Correspondence Cards. Silhouettes are 
printed in dark green on light green 
stock. Eight cards of each design, with 
16 envelopes. M 602 $.25 


The Personal Stationery is for more 
important correspondence and the older 
Scout. Each box contains 24 sheets of 
Club Parchment in white engraved with 
the gold trefoil, and 24 envelopes. 

M 603 $.85 


Brownie Stationery comes 24 sheets 
with matching envelopes to each cello- 
phane-wrapped package. The designs are 
printed in deep brown on tan folded 
sheets. M 604 é $.25 


Bookplates for Girl Scouts have the at- 
tractive design printed in black on ivory 
paper. Size 314” x 414”. Envelope of 15. 
M 606 $.15 


The Autograph Album has a cover of 
green leatherette with printing in gold, 
and 46 gold-edged sheets. M616. $.50 


Bookmarks are of green suedine with a 
metal head. Each marker is individually 
wrapped in a glassine envelope. 

M 609 $.15 





An Address Book for the purse, with 
cover of green leatherette, contains over 
40 pages for names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. M 615 $.20 


The Pencil is of mottled green pyralin 
composition with gold-plated band and 
trefoil. M 754 $.35 


A Sautoir of black grosgrain ribbon has 
a gilt trefoil slide and swivel. 
756 


$.25 
The Pen and Pencil Set of green 


mother-of-pearl composition has two 
gold-filled bands, gold-filled tips and a 
metal trefoil on the clips. The pen point 
is of 14 karat gold. 


M 761 Set. Boxed $2.00 
M 762 Pen only 1.25 
M 763 Pencil only 1.00 


The Memory Book and photograph 
album contains 26 sheets of heavy white 
paper attractively illustrated with Girl 
Scout activity drawings and 25 sheets of 
black mounting paper. The loose leaf 
cover is of green leatherette with printing 
in gold. M 612 $1.00 


A Portfolio of dark green leather has a 
zipper opening and gusset sides. Size 
10'3” x 1344”. M 536 $2.00 


The Sewing Kit contains a thimble, two 
shades of brown darning thread, a spool 


each of green, white 


and pins. The sturdy 
green. M 552 


A Manicure Set 


leather case stamped 
M 508 


leather. M 506 


and flexible. M 651 


cotton, and containers holding needles 


nail file and orange stick comes in a green 


The Vanity Set contains a mirror, comb 
and nail file in a case of dark green 


The Key Chain with trefoil medallion 
is of bronze. The bead links are secure 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. National Equipment Service 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








































































M615 





M609 M612 M536 





A Trefoil Clip is of nickel silver and 
may be used as a napkin, paper or bill 
clip. M 608 $.50 


and brown sewing 


tin box is enameled 
$.35 

The Girl Scout Ring comes in full and 

half sizes from 3 through 10. 

M 681 Sterling $.75 

M 682 10 karat gold. 3.75 


containing scissors, 


with a gold trefoil. 
$.90 
The Thimble is of sterling silver with 
the trefoil medallion in green enamel and 
silver. Sizes 6, 7, 8 and 9. M 561 $1.00 
$.35 
The Brownie Ring is of sterling dec- 
orated with the design of the Brownie 
pin. Full and half sizes from 2 through 
$.10 7. M 686 $.50 
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~ g WHO JOIN 
THE JUNIOR 

LITERARY GUILD 


This Delightjul Book 
of Love and Adventure 


THE ROMANCE 
OF ANTAR 


TIETJENS 


220 Pages : Fully Illustrated 
Regular Price $2.50 


ANTAR was the son of a noble of the tribe of Abs and a cap- 
tive princess. He grew apace and his physical prowess was 
such as the Arabs had never seen. But in spite of his fierceness 
he had two characteristics of a less warlike nature; chivalry to- 
ward women and the power of song. The tale of his love for the 
beautiful Abla, and the glorious feats of arms by which he won 
recognition among the nobles of his tribe, is one that every girl 
will enjoy. The illustrations by Samuel Glanckoff are fascinating. 
“The Romance of Antar” sells at retail for $2.50, but we offer it to you 
absolutely free in connection with the attractive NEW PLAN of member- 
ship in the Junior Literary Guild—a plan which makes Junior Guild mem- 
——— the easiest and most economical way to get the best new books 
or girls. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Every girl may become a member of the Junior Literary Guild without 
any cost. There are no dues of any kind. You get a beautiful membership 
pin free; as well as the monthly Club Magazine about the new books to read. 

Through the Junior Literary Guild you can be sure of getting the best 
books for girls and, at the same time, save at least one-third of their cost. 

Each month the famous Junior Literary Guild Editorial Board selects 
from the new books of the leading publishers the best book for girls—the 
kind of books that girls enjoy reading—adventure, romance or travel, or 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD, Dept, 11-A.G. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please enroll 
Name 

Street 

City 

as a member of The Junicr Literary Guild and send “The Romance 


of Antar” free. 


Send membership pin and club stationery free and YOUNG WINGS 
each month free. Send each month’s Junior Literary Guild selection 
for my approval, postage prepaid for an entire year. I will remit $1.65 
monthly or return the book within a week after its receipt. 


State 


Signature of parent 
Street 

City 

This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside elsewhere 


write for information. Canadian inquiries should be addressed to McAinsh & Co., 
388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


State 











Many Delightful 
Surprise Gifts Free 


true stories of exploration, famous people 
of history, etc. This new book is then 


sent to you for examination, every month. 
If you like the book and want to keep it 
and read it, you pay only $1.65 for it, 
which is always less than the regular 
price charged elsewhere. If you do not 
want a book for any particular month, 
you pay nothing. 


ADVANTAGES OF JUNIOR 
GUILD MEMBERSHIP 


Now the beauty of being a Junior Liter- 
ary Guild member is this: First, you 
don’t have to guess about picking a good 
new book to read. The Junior Literary 
Guild Editors read and know about the 
best books, and they know what girls like 
too. You can be sure of enjoying ever 
book you decide to take from the Guild. 
And what a relief it will be to mother 
and father to know that you are reading 
really good books, and that they do not 


to Members 


As soon as you become a 
member of this famous Book 
Club, you will receive free 
every month a copy of the 
interesting magazine ‘Young 

ings’. This magazine is 
for members only and con- 
tains letters and photographs 
from members all over the 
world. 


You will receive also the 
beautiful enamei and gold 
Membership pin which many 
famous members in all coun- 
tries now wear at school. 


Besides the monthly mag- 
azine and the Membership 
pin, members also receive a 
package of exclusive Junior 
Guild stationery. This at- 
tractive writing paper and 
envelopes can be used in 
writing to your friends who 
will be pleased to see that 
you are a member of this 


have to take any more time and trouble famous Book Club. 
helping you select them! And won't they 


be glad to save money at the same time! 


JOIN NOW AND GET “THE ROMANCE OF ANTAR” FREE 


Show your parents this page and let them see the pictures of the famous 
Editorial Board of the Junior Literary Guild. Your mother or father will 
recognize them instantly as the greatest authorities on books for young 
people in the country. We know your parents will be delighted with this 
club, because we receive thousands of enthusiastic letters each year 
from parents and teachers telling us how much they think of the Junior 
Guild. And we know you will be delighted with the Guild and the Guild 
books because thousands of girls like yourself write to us and tell us so. 
Their letters are printed every month in YOUNG WINGS, the club 
magazine. 

Send no money. Just sign and mail the coupon and you will immediately 
become a member of the Junior Guild. You will receive immediately 
your club pin, club stationery, and your free copy of “THE ROMANCE 
OF ANTAR”. Then, as each month’s book is delivered, you pay only 
$1.65 for it or return it and pay nothing. Mail the coupon today. 


The Junior Literary Guild 244 Madison Avenue New York 


§ 











Mrs. Franklin Helen Angelo Mrs. Sidonie 
D. Roosevelt Ferris Van Doren Patri M. Gruenberg 


Editorial Board—Junior Literary Guild 








